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AUCTIONS 


N T TIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 


Modern Hiusehold Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 


7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 


1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday 


H- R. HARMER 
PHILATEL AC - CTIONEER AND VALUER 
i over 50 years 

NEW BOND ‘STR EET, LONDON, W.1 

will hold the following Auctions: 

SEPTEMBER 17, 18.—A General Sale containing 
fine ranges of France, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land and a nited States; “Collections and 
Various 

SEPTEMBER 2 


39-42, 


also 


5.—A very fine British Empire 





Sele, comprising rarities and selections of 
most of the popular British Colonial countries 
and “Collections and Various.” 

OCTOBER 1, 2—An extremely fine and extensive 


Collection of United States, including many 
excectional and highly-valuable pieces; also 
rarities and sclections of other foreign coun- 
tries. 

OCTOBER 8, 9, 1°.—The magnificent “J. P. 


Britain and 
Greenland, 


Greenland” Collection of Great 

Colonies, offered by order of J. P. 

Esq.. of Weston-super-Mare. 
OCTOBER 15, 16.—A Very Fine Wholesale Auction 











with, on the Second Day. rarities and selections 
of British Empire countries, ineluding an 
extremely valuable Colonial Collection offered 
as one lot 

OCTOBER 22, 23.—An unusually fine British 
Empire Collection, including a Specialised 
Collection of Canada in seven volumes, and 
containing many outstanding rarities; also a 
15-volume General Collection, very strong in 
modern Colonials, offered by order G. G. Kent, 





E esq. of High 


Catalogue 
pp THE ESTATE OF THE LATE DOWAGER 
LADY ogre 
tion of the Hon. Mrs. J. 
the Viscountess G whe yay 
HOLDENBY HOL SE NORTHAMP TON 
(By pern on of the Rt. Hon. Lord Annaly, M.C. 
Valuable antique and modern Saintes. cur- 
tains, carpets, porcelain, table glass, linen, etc., 
forming part of the contents of the mansion. 
During October. TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION.— 
Catalogues of the joint Phillips, 
Son & Neale, 7 Blenheim Street. New Bond Street, 
London, W.1; and Woods & Co., 18, Castilian 
Street, Northamptor Price 1 - 
UTTICK & SIMPSUN, LTD. (Established in 
1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 
DVERTISER will 
weekly for nex 


ute, London, N.6. 





le as published, 





price 3d 
price 3d 


By direx -L owther and 





auctioneers, 





exchange “Country Life” 
twelve months for plants. 








Basis, goodwill not cash. Interested in unusual 
alpines, Gentians, Asiati Primulas, Dwarf 
Conifers. —Inquiri?s to Box 2 
N URIGINAL SPbrti tor each vccasiun, 
Public speaking privately taught.—Ring 


WELbeck 4947. 
Hallam Street. W.1 
COMFOR rs. NOT CROWDs. DISTINGUISH 
BEXHILL as a place tor a holiday or for 
residence. The town of the famous De La Warr 
Pavilion. Booklet from: INFORMATION 


KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, 





BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 
ARY EMBREY is happy to announce that, in 


response to requests from those who have 
heard her broadcasts and read her articles on 
BEAUTY CULTURE and GOOD GROOMING, she 
is arranging for consultations by post. Full 
details of this expert personal service will be sent 
on request Box 216, 





MISCELLANEOUS = 


NTIQUES and FURNISHING—a « hoice ‘collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 


Mirrors, Ornamental Chira, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited. — WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

RTHUK CHUKCHILL, L'TD., the nrst and still 

the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 


or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 
44 survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
At 59, G EORGE STREET (Baker Street), W.1 

(Welbec} 2718) D. HOLROYD-BARKER 

(ex-R.A.F.) has a choice collection antique and 
modern furniture and furnishings at reasonable 
prices. 
AY ANT GALLERIES LTD. will pay best prices 


for tine qua lity, second-hand furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or "phone EUSTON 4667. 


VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
“ Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to 
kill domestic anima and poultry humanely, 






with notes on of} : ter methods.—MAJOR 

Cc. VAN DER B YL Wappenham, Towcester 
AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and _ novate your handbag. 


Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 

59. New Bond Street, W. 1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
OOKPLATES designed and printed to your 
special requirements. Stamp for full particu- 

lars.—CLARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 
2ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
‘LOTHING WAN'TED, also for SALE or HiKK, 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years —GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
OKE FINES (Breeze) for steam and central 
heating. 23/- ton at works; five ton trucks 
any station.—Box 84, HANNAFORDS, 69, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
ORSETS. Send your corsets to us. Our 
EXPERTS will repair any make. Estimate 
of cost given and the corsets returned to you ina 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to: Dept. C., CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 1%, Baker Street, 
London, W.1 
(ouNTRY MANSIONS and de-requisitioned 
premises cleaned throughout and prepared 
for occupation. Carpets and upholstered furni- 
ture cleaned without removal by shampoo pro- 
cess. Floors and furniture re-polished. Estimates 
free.—HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEAN- 
ING COMPANY, 32, Grosvenor Gardens Mews 
North, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1050. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
[PpAmonns. JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
REDGING. Lakes, Rivers, Ponds, etc. ‘lrench 
excavation for water supply, land drainage, 
etc. Mole draining, land reclamation work with 
bulldozers, scrapers, etc.—Why not write for 
brochure to J. Bs CARR, LTD. (established 20 
years), Tettenhall, Stuffs. 
VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 
creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 
pak CULTIVATION RECORD (new). Begin 
keeping now this book, strongly bound, cover- 
ing series of years. Makes easy recording details 
individual fields crops, treatment, yields. Takes 
only short time enter yearly but accumulating 
information becomes more and more invaluable, 
while importance when properties changing 
hands or management very obvious. Full explun- 
atory notes and specimen pages. Price 14s. 4d., 
post free 14s. 1ld—ROBERT DINWIDDIE & Cu., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
ARM TRAILERS. All-welded steel chassis 
with first-class pneumatic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jacks and coupling-up 
arrangement. Harvost gear and brakes available 
as extras. Write for illustrated pamphlet and 
prices.—ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 
k IREPLACE renovation and repair, consult 
CHARLES BARKER, Tiddington, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 
provi Wear REPAIRS. Good shoes last much 
longer when correctly repaired. Have your 
shoes seen to now.—Post to DOWIE & MAR- 
SHALL, LTD. (Bootmakers Easy), 16, Garrick 









































Street, London, W.C.2, and ask for estimate. 
120 years’ reputation for craftsmanship. 
SOUNTAIN PEN REPA:RS done quickly. 


Fountain Pens. A large number of pens for 
sale, 226 each, all guaranteed.—F. W. CLEVE- 
LAND, 14, Red Lion Square, London, W. C.1. 
preence DRESSMAAER. Pertecu cut and 

fitting; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
PEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Hollingbourne, Kent. 

‘URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 

MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste, 

Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD.. 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 

ACK BARCLAY, world’s largest retailer of 

Rolls Royce and Bentley, invites your en- 
quiries. Stock Lists sent on application (ld. 
stamp).—12 and 13, St. George Street, Hanover 
Sq.. London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. JACK BARCLAY 
LTD. 


K NCKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 


AXWELL CROFT, LTD., THE FURRIERS 

OF LONDON AND BATH, take pleasure in 
announcing the re-opening of their London 
branch at ROSSLYN HOUSE, 96, REGENT 
STREET (near Piccadilly Circus), W.1. Tele- 
phone: Regent 3531 where you are welcome to 
discuss the remodelling and renovating of your 
furs, and to view their collection of models for the 
approaching season. 


INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 





























Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2 - per line. Other headings |/6. (Min.3 lines. $s.) 


= (MISCELLANEOUS 
N URSE OLLIViER. Colonic lavage, insomnia; 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
RAzbsit SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 


“TALKS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 

you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details ld. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), I-TD)., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 


HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Pestal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St., Strand, W.C.2, or "Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514, 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly Ead), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covercd. 
Ladies’ own materials from 15/-.-—M. A. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture, and Silver, in good con- 
diticn.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
WEST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
WHEN ASKING FOR RUM, never say: “A 
bottle of rum, please ’’ You may get a nasty 
“OLD CHARLIE,” the 
































shock. Always demand 

Finest Jamaica. 

W ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 

advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 

FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 

Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 








FOR SALE 

ARTON MOTORS (PRESTON), LTD., Tele- 

phone 3203 (3 lines). Corporation Street, 
Preston. FRAZER NASH B.M.W. 16.2 h.p. type 
“326” six-light Saloon, 5-st, colour grey, grey 
upholstery; mileage 23,000 kilometres (approx.), 
iles. As new. Belonged to the German 
y. Left-hand steering. First registered 
1939. BUICK CENTURY 2-door Foursome Drop- 
head Coupe, left-hand drive; registered March, 
1939; steering wheel gear change; colour blue, 
upholstery blue leather. Tyres special White- 
wall American Firestone. Whole car as new. 
7,000 Miles. 

IRD SEED FOR SALE. Bold Canary, 18-; 

Hemp, 18/-; Mixed Millet, 198; Canary 
Mixture, 9/-; second grade Canary Mixture 
including percentage Hemp and Canary, 5/4; 
Parrot Mixture including Sunflower Seed and 
Peanuts, 6/3; all per pound. Heavier quantities 
at a less rate.—BOURNE, “‘Ivydene,’’ Oakthorpe, 
near Burton-on-Trent. 


ILLIARDS TABLES, full size. Several recon- 

ditioned models now available; particulars 
on request.—W. JELKS & SONS, LTD., (Est. 
1835), 263-275, Holloway Road, London, N.7. Tel.: 
North 2747 (10 lines). 

NVERNOTES (Envelope/ Notepaper in one 

piece). Handiest stationery known. Packets 
available, 4 for 56; 8 for 10/-, post free.—G. SWAIN 
(Agent), Oakwood Drive, Broushton, Preston. 


EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, the. 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection ic 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketcn 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 5/- post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURBD MEMO :IALS, 
North Dean, High Wycombe. Tel.: Naphill 42. 
H4vE YOUR WOOLLIES hand-knitted by 
expert knitter. Ladies’ own materials. 
Children’s garments a speciality. Postal orders 
promptly executed.—MRS. KILPATRICK, 12, 


























York Road, Guildford, Surrey. Tel.: Guildford 
211211. 
OVELY HAND-WOVEN ISLAND TWEEDS. 


Patterns sent on receipt of stamped envelope. 
—MRS. F. E. STOBART, White House, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk (formerly of Knockbrex, Kirk- 
cudbright). 

ICTURE COLLECTION. Oil Paintings, Con- 

tinental and English Masters, 17th to 19th 
century. Different subjects. Owner forced to 
liquidate whole collection. Rare occasion, very 
reasonable prices.— Box 862. 

ELECT FIRST-CLASS Table Linen for sale. 

Cyprus, hand-made point (de Venice) and 
drawn-thread work. Only those requiring best 
quality need apply.—Particulars from: A. PLATO, 
415, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


WANTED 


A PRIVATELY OWNED MODERN CAR in good 
condition required immediately.—45, Rythe 
Court, Thames Dittor. Emberbrook 2840. 

OOKS about Porcelain and Pottery. Collector 

will pay good prices for same. — PIKE, 44, 
Richmond Park Avenue, Bournemouth. 

OINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for 

collections, single gold pieces and fine silver. 
Standard catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. Lists 
of coins for sale, 1/- per annum.—B. A. SEABY, 
LTD., 65A, Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 























Gs. both new and second-hand. GUN 
¥ REPAIRS immediate attention. GUN 
FITTING at our shooting grounds. Particulars 


free.—CHURCHILL, Orange Street Gunworks, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
MISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery of every 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Chil- 
dren's discarded or misfit garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE. NORBITON, SURREY. 
Moss BROS. & CO., LTD.. will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery. 
Bricles. Saddies (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 











— HOTELS AND GUESTS 
AUDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an liza- 

bethan Country House in 10 acres of do) tht- 
ful grounds, within easy reach of harr. -ate 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Mini.:yre 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-st. eq 
bar. 25/- day.—Write: THE SECRETARY, \jq- 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 
CtewsusuugH. SUS ox, 

CREST HOTEL 

“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Und the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adan A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearb. <olf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-we her 
tennis court. Lift. 

ODSTONE, SURREY. WONHAM H( 35 

a Country Hotel in beautiful surroun .¢ 
Convenient for London. H. and c. in bedr ms, 














Golf. Terms from 5 gers. weekly. Tel.: uth 
Godstone 2170. : 
Loner. WESTMIN: ER. 


ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and seclude ' yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute fro: the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furn ed, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. a c, 
basins, telephone and central heating, wit and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly rm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private oms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. ele- 


* grams: Erminites, London. 





qONDON. WILTON Ho EL, 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1 

Central for all parts of London. Room, bat’ and 

breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria St: ‘ion 

and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 202" 7.8, 

DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE HO’EL, 

* Milton Damerel, Brandis Corner. Be 











Bideford and Bude, on bus route. Ideal surr d- 
ings. Trout fishing, good food, h. and c. water 
A fe few bookings still available. 

WJEWMARKET. There are vacancies now in 


comfortable Guest House. Convenient for 
Cambridge, the Breckland and Bury St. Edmunds. 
Inclusive terms.—HEATH END GUEST HOUSE, 
Newmarket. Telephone: 409. 
USSEX. NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
ACountry House Hotel, every comfort and a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. Good 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gns 
ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: 








Northam 300. 





GARDENING 

MQ EARDED FLAG IRISES newest varieties 

including reds and pinks, 18/- per dozen 
mixed, for sale.—Box 173 

EST SELECTED GARDEN NETS, bird proof: 

% x 2 yds., 10s.; 25 x 3, 15s.; 25 x 4, 20s.; 50 x 4 

; 25 x 8, 40s. Carriage paid.—W. GOULDBY: 

Saeed. Lowestoft. 

ULBS. Autumn Crocus immense bulbs, 10/- 

dozen. Spring Crocus, yellow and mixed, 40- 
100; enormous bulbs (penny size), 60/- 100. Muscari, 
grape hyacinths, 15/- and 20/- 100. White Madonna 
Lilies, 18/- and 24/- dozen. Crown Imperials, 24 
dozen. Tulips, Clara Butt, Rev. Ewbank, 40 - 100; 
choice mixture, 35/- 100. Daffodils and Narcissi, 
King Alfred, Emperor, Empress, Tresserve, 40’ 
100. Baths Flame, Ronfire, 35/- 100. Pheasant 
Eye, double white, 20/- 100. Fine mixture, 25 - 100; 
225/- 1,000. Full Listld. All carriage paid, c.w.o. 
—CHARLES CURTIS. Chatteris, Cambs. 


LIVESTOCK 
OSLINGS, 34 months’ old. Inspection 
invited.—THAMES POULTRY FARM, 
Shinlake, Oxon. Telenhone: Wargrave 97. 














F ONG-HAIRED Dachshund Puppies, 4 m 
Healthy, well grown, from best wi 
strains.—Further particulars, MRS. GATH! 
Herds House, Croxdale, Durham. Phone: Bi 
Colliery 40. 
ALE, delightful Dachshund Puppies, bla ind 
tan, born April. Champion Firs Cruis : and 
champion Junger Jan strain. From 12 - 
SINGLETON, Swafield Kennels, N. Wa m, 
Norwich. 
PORTING DOG BREEDER has exce} ti lly 
fine Puppies of the following bree for 
disposal: Golden Retrievers, Black Labr ors, 
Irish Setters, Cocker and Springer Span. 3.— 
Apply: DORMANS FARM, Broadbridge |!) ath, 
Horsham. as 
URE FOOT,” splendid, quiet ride and «vive, 
child’s bay pony, 6 years, good conc ‘lon 
Vet's certificate. Joy to own. 45 gns.—HAL! ‘TT 
Breach Farm Kennels, Charlton Adam, Tav ton 
ABLE POULTRY, best white tleshed, vy 
breed, 5 weeks old cockerels for easy me 
fattening (no heat required), 5/- each est 
accredited stock, carriage paid, live delive nd 
satisfaction guaranteed. Cash with o = 
STUART. Framlingham, Suffolk. 


U{ ANTED, black and white Springer Spar. | = 
BRIG.-GEN. PAYNTER, Suisgill, Kild .2n, 
Sutherlandshire. 











SITUATIONS VACANT 
__ Subject to Government Restrictions. 
FRM of of Publishers have opening on edi rial 
staff for junior familiar with the Aucti ‘ce! 
and Estate Agents’ profession. Residen in 
London essential.—Reply to “E.M.,”’ c/o Sti ets 
110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, 


NITTERS WANTED for Ladies’ Cardigan 4n¢ 
Gloves. Snare time at home.—Write, B ‘91 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
IRMAN (40), release group 26, secret ‘ial. 
accounting and administrative experi ‘ce; 

commissioned to photograph farm stock, “ery 
interested in farm and country life, dr ires 
position as Farm Secretary to Estate or Group 
of Farms. Other suggestions welcomed. <ent 
preferred.—Box 226. 














OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 446. 
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Bassano 


MRS. D. N. DAVIES 


Mrs. Davies is the elder dauynter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Trehearne, of Highdown, Purley, Surrey, and was 
married in July to Lieut. D. N. Davies, R.N.V.R., youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Davies, of 


Copacabana, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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WORKERS ON THE LAND 


HE annual June “Agricultural Re- 
turns”’ published last week reflect the 
orderly development of cropping con- 
trol under war-time compulsions and, 
so far as acreages are concerned, reveal nothing 
which is not ‘“‘according to plan.’’ The two 
main departures from early and mid-war policy 
have been the confining of wheat to lands more 
definitely suited to that crop and the encourage- 
ment of a recovery in livestock rearing. The 
progress being made is shown in the figures. 
This vear’s wheat drops by a million acres, 
while the figures for barley, oats and mixed 
corn all go up. At the same time the cattle 
figures increase—especially those of cows or 
heifers in calf—and those of sheep, pigs and 
poultry, though far below the level of 1939, are 
all on the up-grade. All this mirrors the gradual 
return to a more balanced agricultural economy: 
it is when we come to consider the employment 
figures that the prospect becomes alarming. 

After six years of manpower dislocation, 
the number of regular male agricultural workers 
on holdings exceeding one acre has fallen by 
35,000 and the corresponding decrease in the 
number of regular women workers is 10,000. 
The number of casual workers has, of course, 
gone up, and the total number of men and 
women employed in agriculture and horticul- 
ture shown in the Ministry of Labour returns 
for August remains at 1,113,000, which was 
the figure shown for June, 1939. Meanwhile, 
however, the area and intensity of cultivation 
has greatly increased and to-day it is only with 
the aid of 40,000 members of the Women’s 
Land Army and 54,500 prisoners of war that 
the agricultural industry is able to harvest its 
increased production. This state of affairs 
obviously cannot endure. The balance of 
regular to casual labour must be restored if the 
total output is to be maintained. Prisoner of 
war labour cannot last for ever and the Women’s 
Land Army has already lost 7,000 members 
since the last figures were published. Compar- 
able statistics were no doubt considered both by 
the National Farmers’ Union and the Govern- 
ment when the training scheme for Service men 
was being worked out. That scheme contem- 
plates the absorption of 100,000 new workers 
within the next few years or so to restore the 
balance that has been lost. At the same time, 
Service men have to be re-absorbed as they 
are demobilised and the pre-war drift to more 
attractive employment checked. 

How are these things to be done in the 
present state of rural housing? Returning 
Service men and their families will demand a 
higher standard of living than ever before, and 
with rates of pay nearer to those of the urban 
worker. They will expect to get it. Better 
housing and better living conditions are also 
demanded by many other agricultural workers 
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who otherwise will undoubtedly desert the ranks. 
Sufficient satisfactory accommodation must be 
produced rapidly enough, in any case, to match 
the labour requirements of a programme of 
production which we dare not scrap. We have 
commented already on Mr. Greenwood’s an- 
nouncement that the Government had decided 
to allow the Housing (Rural Workers) Act to 
lapse and to refuse to carry on the campaign 
for the reconditioning of rural cottages fore- 
shadowed by the Bill introduced last May. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the new Minister of Health, 
appears to be keeping a more open mind and 
promises a re-consideration of the subject. It 
is to be hoped that re-consideration will be 
immediate. The advantages of reconditioning 
—which can be carried through on an effective 
scale only with the active co-operation of 
the owners—lie in its economy of time, materials 
and labour. To postpone it until sufficient 
labour is available to build all the new, houses 
wanted in rural districts is simply to make it 
not worth while. 


RECONSTRUCTION 

HE silver palace looks with blinded eves 

Across the lawns late wounded by the plough. 
The fat weeds sprawl beneath the unpruned bough. 
In the vank grass the statue broken lies 
Where the rude soldiers flung it from its base. 
The powdery mortar crumbles from the walls. 
Deep in the maze the tail-less peacock squalls, 
And greenish slime usurps the fountain’s place. 
Now neat pink villas creep across the park, 
Down come the trees, the lake is drained away. 
And where the ved deer couched in coverts dark 
The new street flaunts in the cold glare of day. 
Beauty is sentenced, and must die at last; 
The future gives no pardon to the past. 


J. C. FENNEssy. 


“HARDKNOTT FOREST ”’ 


R. JOHN DOWER has already pointed 
out the part which is bound to be played 
in the practical construction of national parks 
by a process of accretion about lands already ad- 
ministered by the National Trust—and, it may 
be added, the Forestry Commission. These two 
bodies have recently assumed joint responsi- 
bility for an area of some 827 acres of the 
Commission’s land in Eskdale, and a report is 
issued this week by the Committee appointed 
to consider its future. Unlike the Commission’s 
National Forest Park in the Forest of Dean, 
the new Hardknott Forest is innocent of motor 
roads. It is to mountaineers and fell walkers 
that it will appeal, and the fact that fast traffic 
touches only its outskirts simplifies the whole 
question of its proper use and treatment. It 
forms, however, an essential part of the great 
mountain playground of the Lakes—large 
neighbouring areas of which have already been 
leased to the Trust by the Forestry Commis- 
sion—and the new plans for its administration 
will afford an admirable basis for further 
accretion. 


APSLEY HOUSE 


HE Government has undoubtedly a great 
many problems to think about in these 
days, “‘headaches”’ as it has become the fashion 
to call them. Nevertheless it is almost time 
that they devoted a moment to the question 
whether they want Apsley House. It is now 
nearly a vear since the Duke of Wellington 
offered to present it to the nation, and, whether 
or not the gift-horse has been looked in the 
mouth, it has not yet been accepted. It stands 
on one of the finest sites in all London, a site 
that has had an interesting history from the 
time that George II presented it with a royal 
gesture to the old soldier, Allen, who kept his 
apple stall there. The house was built by a 
Lord Chancellor and was bought by the nation 
for the Iron Duke in commemoration of his 
victories. Now that we are celebrating another 
victorious release from the anxieties of war 
the moment seems peculiarly suitable for the 
people gratefully to take back what they once 
gratefully bestowed. It is true that to-day, 
when the owners of great houses are in such a 
hurry to be quit of them, those houses may 
become white elephants to the nation; but, 
even so, an exception might well be made in 
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favour of Apsley House. If ever there was a 
house that seemed intended for a national 
monument here is one, and it is hard to believe 


that some appropriate and useful purpose 
could not be found for it. 
WHALES AND WHALING 

OME factory ships have already been 


launched in this country, and others are 
being made ready, for the post-war whaling 
season, which opens on November 24 and lasts 
until March 24. A good season is expected, for 
the whales have had six years’ ‘‘rest’”’ o1 
“holiday,’’ but it is doubtful whether the full 
catch of 16,000 whales allowed in the agreement 
between Norway and Britain will be taken. 
Zoologists will watch post-war whaling develop- 
ments with some anxiety. Before the war the 
grey and right whales had already become so 
scarce that they were in a “wholly prohibited ”’ 
category, and it was feared that the great blue 
whale (much the largest animal the world has 
ever known) was also doomed to near-extinc- 
tion. Investigators had found that the majority 
of female blue whales being killed at one time 
were immature and had never borne a calf, 
The killing of blue whales under 70 feet in 
length was prohibited by international agree- 
ment, but that measure of protection was not 
very generous since a full-grown, mature blue 
whale is likely to be 78 feet or over. The cause 
for the increased killings and the decline in 
whales was the devilish efficiency of modern 
methods—factory ships with small fleets of 
satellite whale-chasers. By this technique Man 
was taking, just before the war, about ten times 
as many whales annually as at the beginning 
of the century. Incidentally, the Japanese had 
a considerable whaling industry and were great 
hunters of the Sei whale. Whale meat was the 
chief flesh food of the lower and middle classes 
in Japan. 


GAS-MASKS AND CATAPULTS 


R. WATTS’S well-known views on mis- 
chief for idle hands have lately been 
illustrated in a letter from the secretary of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. It appears that naughty and ingenious 
little boys have discovered in gas-masks a rich 
mine of rubber suitable for catapults, and that 
birds, cats and dogs are suffering accordingly. 
Of course they ought not to do it, but it is hard 
to be very angry with them, for a catapult is a 
dreadfully fascinating weapon, the more so as 
it is nearly always short-lived; it is sooner or 
later confiscated by some unsympathetic school- 
master. Yet the complaint does make us reflect 
that it is almost time we were told what to do 
with our now mercifully unwanted gas-masks. 
If the rubber in them is valuable for such 
purposes as braces, of which there is said to be 
a shortage, then surely the nation is still salvage- 
minded and we ought to be told to hand them in. 


HAPPY FAMILIES 


“HE article in last week’s CountRY LIFE 
on the game of Happy Families must 
have brought back to many readers pleasantly 
sentimental memories of childhood. This week 
we publish an interesting corollory to it in a 
letter telling us that the original drawings were 
by no less an artist than Tenniel. That was in 
1850, when he was thirty years old, and a yea 
before he joined the staff of Punch; a little 
later perhaps he might have deemed the task 
beneath him. As it is, here is another cause 0! 
gratitude to him, and that not only for the 
original game, but for others founded on the 
same principle. There was ‘‘County Cards,” 
for example, which had the merit of teaching 
some of us the little English geography that we 
still remember. There was another more 
“highbrow’’ game in which the cards _ bore 
reproductions, admirably done, of some of the 
most famous pictures in the National Gallery. 
Some artists were represented by only a few 
pictures and provided easy but not very 
remunerative tricks. Others were very rich and 
there was a fine, venomous satisfaction in 
demanding first the card of, let us say, Turner, 
then The Fighting Témévaive and so on down the 
list, till all another poor wretch’s accumulated 
wealth had beer taken from him and a fat trick 
was complete. 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


HE numerous notices, with which we 

are becoming so painfully familiar in 

our various shops in these days of 

peace and plenty, announcing the com- 

ete absence of the commodity we propose to 

iy might well be extended to our salmon 

vers and grouse moors. If on setting up one’s 

d on an expensive Scottish water one saw 

the beginning of one’s beat a placard: 

Sorry, No Salmon,’’ one would know what to 

:pect, and in the same way boards erected on 

mous grouse moors advertising ‘‘ No Grouse 

Black Game”’ would at any rate be a frank 
imission of the truth. 

The peculiar side of the almost complete 
sence this year of both salmon and grouse is 
1at there would seem to be no unanimity of 
inion as to the cause, and no direct evidence 
) support any of the many theories advanced. 
1 the case of salmon in Scotland it was thought 

some that possibly extensive sea mining 
ight have been the explanation, but the effect 

this would have been local, and the marked 
iortage of salmon this season was general all 
ver the British Isles. The disappearance of 
th grouse and black game is still more inex- 
plicable, as there is no obvious evidence as to 
the reason, and if an epidemic disease were 
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THE HIGH; BIRCHES 


High over Pennypot Lane two birches rise, 
Graceful as young gazelles, like sisters twined. 
Earthbound are farm, field, beck: these had to find 


Communion’with the clouds, the airy skies. 
V.':H. Friedlaender 
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responsible there would be ample proof by this 
time that this was the cause. On the other hand 
the general increase in vermin, marked though 
it is in many parts, cannot have been respon- 
sible for the almost complete extermination of 
a bird which, on the whole, is very capable of 


looking after itself. 


* * 
es 


N the same way “Very Sorry—No Fly 
To-day”’ is a notice which might reasonably 
be displayed on most of our southern chalk- 
streams for the benefit of the visiting angler, 
and possibly also to warn the trout not to strain 
their eyesight looking for something which does 
not exist to-day. In any case this was the situa- 
tion recently when I arrived on my beat on a 
warm Summer evening, about two hours before 
a night rise might be expected, with a view to 
locating the stance of a few good ones in pre- 
paration for the work to come. 
In my opinion there is nothing quite so 
dead and hopeless as a typical chalk-stream 
for the two hours before the evening rise is due 
to start, as at this time of the day every trout is 
lying motionless near the bottom, and even the 
ubiquitous salmon parr cease to feed in the 
hallow runs. The trouble to-day is that this 
sullenness of the river, with its stretches of 
lifeless water unbroken by a single dimple, is 
« condition which all too often continues until 
dusk turns to full darkness. On this occasion, 
owever, though the whole length of my beat 
vas dead or slumbering, there was a very con- 
iderable liveliness in evidence right at the top 
vhere a surge of broken water, coming through 
\ Sluice to a carrier, ran between two old brick 
valls for some thirty yards. Here, in the full 
rce of the stream, several good trout were 
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feeding with big splashy rises, but it was not 
easy to estimate their numbers as no fish broke 
the surface in the same spot for two consecutive 
rises. 
* “ * 
S I half expected, it was all too good to be 
true as, having floated down the broken 
water three or four different patterns of fly 
with no response, I discovered that the trout 
were cannibals, and that they were not taking 
surface insects but some very small fry from a 
big shoal up-stream of the sluice, odd members 
of which from time to time were swept into the 
current, and through the hatch to the big 
fellows waiting below. It is difficult to decide 
what is the best lure to float over cannibal 
trout which are making a meal off their own 
kind. In Ireland there used to be a special fly 
called facetiously the Missionary, which the 
cannibals chased and swallowed with avidity, 
but I forget the pattern, and in any case I 
doubt if its use would be permitted on a “ dry- 
fly only’’ stream. 

This is not going to be the story of how I 
contrived the capture of all these fine trout, 
although as a matter of fact two specimens of 
114 lb. did snap up my large red sedge between 
fish courses, but a description of the extra- 
ordinary behaviour of one of the trout. He was 
feeding in precisely the same manner as the 
others, with savage splashy rises followed fre- 
quently by a flurry along the surface after an 
escaping fry, but in his case at the end of each 
rush he leapt right out of the water, hit the 
brick wall with his nose and appeared to be 
trying to climb up it. On several occasions when 
doing this he fell back into a dense clump of 
riverside weed, which was growing in a cluster 
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from a fault in the brickwork, and remained 
there flapping until he fell back into the water 
again. It would have been thought that one 
experience of this nature would have frightened 
him from further attempts, but it had the con- 
trary effect, for he appeared to enjoy it, and 
during the two hours I was engaged in steady 
and comparatively unproductive flogging of the 
water he seemed to be jumping with the idea 
of landing and taking, what one might call, 
shore leave. I suppose the explanation was that 
there was some irritating parasite on his body, 
or possibly some angler’s fly hung up in one of 
his fins of which he was trying to rid himself, 
but as I failed to catch him his strange be- 
haviour remains a mystery. 
* 8 
MONG the extraordinarily lush growth of 
this Summer it is the bramble which sur- 
passes everything in its prickly magnificence and 
the length of its shoots, and in some of our 
tertiary roads, where lack of labour on the farms 
has prevented hedge-trimming, the long thorn- 
encrusted branches are meeting in the middle 
of the track. While attempting to clear away 
the jungle, which has sprung up around some 
cob nuts I planted before the war in the vain 
hope that one year out of five the late Spring 
frosts would allow a few nuts to form, I noticed 
a mysterious movement in the foliage at the 
top of a tree nearly 15 yards away. This was 
not the result of a large bird of the falcon or 
owl species alighting in the branches as I 
imagined, for :t transpired that the movement 
was caused by the far end of a lusty bramble 
shoot, which I was hacking away at my feet, 
and which had reached the top of the tree on 
its journey to the neighbouring county. 
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A COUNTRY ROAD TO CROMER 


By R. T. LANG 


AN you give us a country road from 
London to Cromer?’’ asks a corre- 
spondent, and here it is. Taking the 
road northward from Stratford Town 
Hall one loses the labyrinth of London by the 
time that Chigwell, Essex, is reached—Chig- 
well, with its gabled King’s Head, the Maypole 
of Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, and the grammar 
school which was founded in the seventeenth 
century by Archbishop Samuel Harsnett and 
at which William Penn was educated. One 
of the conditions of the appointment of the 
master at this school was that he should be “no 
tippler, nor haunter of ale-houses, nor puffer of 
tobacco.”’ 

A stretch of pretty road, especially by 
the red-roofed mill at Passingford Bridge, runs 
on to Ongar, with the remains of its Norman 
castle. St. Martin’s church has some Norman 
features, a 15th-century wooden steeple with a 
lead-covered broach spire, and a medizval 
rood. In the Independent chapel lies Jane 
Taylor, the authoress of that poem of all 
childhoods, Twinkle, twinkle, little star. What 
memories the mention of it revives of the 
days when we solemnly learned it at a nurse’s 
knee ! 

Through secluded, wooded scenes the road 
continues to Leaden Roding, which owes its 
name to the fact that its church was the first 
of the Roding churches to be roofed with lead. 
There are nine of these Roding villages and the 
tradition is that their inhabitants regarded 
themselves as the hub of the universe, the spokes 
being the hundreds of Essex, and the rim the 
shires of Britain. All the rest of the world was 
mere outer darkness. Two hundred and twenty 
years ago Daniel Defoe described the roads 
around here, in Winter, as “‘scarce passable for 
Horse or Man’’; there is nothing to complain 
about to-day, but still the Rodings is a remote 
and wholly agricultural region, and, within 
30 miles of London, one already feels far 
away. 

So we run on to Great Dunmow, famous 
for its flitch of bacon, although this really 
belongs to Little Dunmow, two miles east. 
After being fought for at Littke Dunmow from 
the thirteenth century till 1751, it was dropped 
till 1855, when W. Harrison Ainsworth revived 
it at Great Dunmow, where now, in normal times, 
it is annually awarded to the couple ‘‘ who have 
not repented them, sleeping or waking, of their 
matriage, in a year and a day.”’ There is a 
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REMAINS OF THE ABBEY AT 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
FOUNDED IN 637 
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great deal of 18th-century furniture in the 
Saracen’s Head inn, where the yard has still 
its old mounting-block, harness rooms and 
ostlers’ tap room. The town hall was built in 
1578. The parish church, a little beyond the 
village, was built about 1250, but some recent 
work shows that we have not lost the art of 
church adornment. 

For the next mile or so there will be plenty 
of practice in driving round corners, then 
straight ahead into Great Bardfield, which was 
once a spinning-centre and had a market. 
There are a stone rood-screen and some old 
heraldic glass in the 15th-century church. 
Within the next two miles comes one of the 
most picturesque villages in the kingdom, 
Finchingfield, its houses assembled round the 
village green. From here it is a winding run to 
Steeple Bumpstead, once known as Bumpstead- 
ad-Turrim. There are cld benches and a curious 
alms-box in the 15th-century church. 

Northward now to Haverhill, Suffolk, a little 
manufacturing town, in whose 15th-century 
church Wm. Dowsing, the Puritan iconoclast, 
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fryars hugging a nunn.’”’ A good country road 
leads through Little Wratting and Chedburgh 
to the great woods of Ickworth Park, eleven 
miles in circumference. The noble seat, unusual 
in many ways, not least in being a circular 
building, was built by that great traveller the 
Lord Bristol who was also Bishop of Derry and 
after whom all the Hotels Bristol on the Con- 
tinent are named. Then into Bury St. Edmunds, 
Charles Dickens’s “bright little town.” 

Here the barons decided on Magna Carta, 
in 1215; from this event and the shrine of St. 
Edmund the town takes its motto: The Shrine 
of the King, the Cradle of the Law. A little 
illustration of what baronial rule meant is given 
in the records of a Parliament held here in 1256, 
when it was decided that the towns should pay 
an eighth part of their goods in taxes and the 
rest of the country—including the great baronial 
estates—only a twelfth. The body of St. 
Edmund, the King of East Anglia killed in 870, 
was brought here and his shrine and its alleged 
miracles brought great wealth to the abbey 
which, founded in 637, became the most magnifi 


described with great glee how he had destroyed 
here ‘‘100 superstitious pictures and seven 


HILL, THETFORD : 


1,000 FEET 


Will F. laylor 





cent in England, after Glastonbury. Behind 
the Abbey Gate, rebuilt after the riots of 1327 
are the remains of the solid tower, 86 feet high 
erected about 1095—‘‘an old and _ osseous 
fragment,’ as Thos. Carlyle described it. The grace 
ful abbot’s bridge, across the River Lark, date 
from some time after 1221. The abbey church, nov 
the cathedral, was founded about 1125 and the beautifu 
St. Mary’s about 1033; it has one of the finest nav: 
roofs in the world. In Northgate Street. stand 
the gateway of St. Saviour’s hospital, built in 1184 
Moyses Hall, now a museum, in the market-place, i 
an unusually complete example of a town house of th 
twelfth century. The Guildhall, except its moder: 
front, goes back to the fifteenth century. Chas. Dicken 
slept at the old Angel hotel and made Sam Weller an 
Job Trotter meet here. Finally, it was at Bury, in th 
seventeenth century, that the ladies of the tow 
shocked the public by adopting breeches for hunting 
in place of skirts and habits. 


A direct road, through thick woods and heathland 
runs past the Duke’s Drive, named after a Duke o 
Grafton who was in the habit of driving along this 
between Euston Hall and his Northamptonshire home 
with an army of footmen, huntsmen, grooms, ladies 
maids, cooks and other servants, and heavy loads o 
guns, beer and food. Those were the days when th: 
nobility knew nothing of income-tax and surtax ! 


So on to Thetford, Norfolk, a picturesque, ancient 
borough, with memories back to paleolithic days and 
believed to have been the Roman Sitomargus till 435 
and afterwards, for 200 years, the metropolis of East 
Anglia. The Castle Hill, a mound 81 feet high and 1,000 
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feet in circumference, is sometimes thought to 
have been Norman, but its origin has never been 
authentically decided. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury Thetford had 8 monasteries, 5 market- 
places and 20 churches. Only 3 of these last 
remain, St. Mary’s is 12th-century, St. Peter’s 
14th-century (with a tower rebuilt in 1789) and 
St. Cuthbert’s 16th-century. In the destroyed 
church of St. Etheldreda was kept the shift of 
that good lady, which was supposed to be a 
sure remedy for toothache or a sore throat. 
An old song told of how a man could be cured 
of either of these by putting the sleeve of his 
wife’s nightdress around his neck when he went 
to bed; finding it unavailing he was slyly 
told that it ‘‘should have the lady’s arm 
nside it.” 


Near the railway station are the ruins of a 
luniac monastery of 1107, partly rebuilt in the 
hirteenth century, which achieved fame and 
rofit by a miraculous image of the Virgin. The 
nanor house, in Well Street, is old and the 
\ing’s House, in King Street, was rebuilt by 
jueen Elizabeth and used by James I. The 
rammar school is believed to have originated 
n 631; it certainly existed in 1114 and was 
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OLD KING’S HEAD, CHIGWELL, THE 
MAYPOLE OF BARNABY RUDGE 


refounded in the sixteenth century. There is 
much fine oak in the Bell Hotel, an Elizabethan 
building, although there is a record of it in 
1493. 


A bronze plaque has been placed by 
American airmen on the house, near the top of 
White Hart Street, where Tom Paine was born, 
as a recognition of his great work for the young 
nation which caused T. A. Edison to describe 
him as ‘‘the founder of the American republic.”’ 
There is some beautiful carving in the Ancient 
House museum, a 15th-century building in 
White Hart Street, and a very fine collec- 
tion of prehistoric implements, pottery, fossils 
and old engravings. 


The northward road lies over a lonely heath 
to Tottington, where the 14th-century flint 
church has a magnificent tower, then past Lord 
Walsingham’s seat, Merton Hall, with oaks 
over 1,000 years old. The Hall was built in 1613. 
\ little farther on Wayland or Wailing Wood 
ies over to the right, famous as the scene of 
the tragedy of The Babes in the Wood. Here 
the two ruffians brought the children and left 
them in the wood to die, when the robin red- 
breasts covered them with leaves. If you should 
be staying around here at night you may be 
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RIVER OUSE AND NUNS’ BRIDGE 
AT THETFORD 


J. A. Brimble 





told that the wailing of the children 
may still be heard, but nervous people 
need not worry; it is only the cry of 
the gulls from adjoining -Scoulton 
Mere. So into the little market town 
of Watton, where the Clock House 
was built after a great fire in 1673 and, 
for long, its bell was used as a fire- 
warning. There are a curious almsbox 
of 1639 and a medieval crucifix in the 
originally-Norman church, which has 
still its round tower. 


A handsome carved lectern will be 
found in Shipham church, from which 
keep straight on into Dereham, whose 
name is said to commemorate the deer 
which once abounded here. The Cowper 
Memorial Congregational Chapel occu- 
pies the site of the house where William 
Cowper lived and died, but part of his 
garden and some of the rooms of his 
house still exist behind the adjoining 
shop. 


He lies in the north transept of 
St. Nicholas parish church, which, in 
1250, succeeded the nunnery founded 
by St. Withburga. It has a handsome, 
detached tower, with eight bells, and, 
near at hand, is the saint’s well, which 
sprang up when her body was removed 
to Ely in 974. It was, of course, a centre 
of ‘‘miraculous”’ cures in medizval 
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days. There is a very fine Flemish 
carved chest, believed to be 500 years 
old, in St. Thomas’s church. The quaint 
signpost in the street was formerly one 
of the gateposts of Melton Park; the 
other is at Holt. 


It is an easy, pleasant road to 
North Elmham, which was the seat of 
a bishopric from 673 till 870; fragments 
of a ruin, believed to have been the 
cathedral, have been found in the vicar- 
age grounds. In the 13th-15th-century 
church there are some 14th-century 
glass and a pulpit, altar-table and 
screen of 1626 which were the work ofa 
local carpenter who was also parish 
clerk. Then past the Barnardo schools 
and on by Guist to Melton Constable 
Park, the seat of Lord Hastings; the 
house, the fourth largest in Norfolk, was 
built in 1680. 


Finally, comes Holt, which, with 
the road to Cromer, was fully described 
in Country LIFE of June 23, 1944. 
Cromer, with its glorious sea views and 
sunsets, makes a fitting termination for 
a run which has been mostly ‘out of 
the world,”’ and which will undoubtedly 
repay every lover of the countryside 
by its avoidance of roads which have 
often nothing to recommend them 
except speed. 
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A STATE BEDSTEAD AT KNOLE 





HE State bedstead with hangings of 
cloth of gold at Knole, near Sevenoaks, 
is among the English 
furniture, and certainly one of the 
most extravagant bedsteads ever made in this 
country. It was formerly supposed to have been 
ordered by Richard, the spendthrift 3rd Earl of 
Dorset for the reception of James I at some 
unspecified date between Dorset’s return from 
abroad in 1612 and his death in 1624. The 
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CORNICE OF THE STATE 


BED WITH PLUMES AND 








chief text-books on English furniture unite to 
perpetuate the story, and it is also endorsed 
by Miss) Sackville-West in Anole and_ the 
Sackvilles, a mine of information for all that 
concerns that wonderful house. 

The family tradition must be held respon- 
sible for the wide currency this account has 
obtained, but, like many other such traditions, 
it will not bear investigation. This bedstead, 
which is scarcely less celebrated than the 
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TASSELLED FRINGES 


A TRADITION 
RECONSIDERED 


By 
RALPH 
EDWARDS 


THE STATE  BED- 
STEAD AT KNOLE. 
The bed hung with cloth 
of gold lined with coral 
taffeta, hitherto 
assumed to have been 


and 


prepared for the visit 
of James I. 


upholstered seat furniture at Knole, dates from 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and here the reasons pointing to that conclusion 
may be briefly set out. 

First there is the evidence of style. To 
sustain the tradition it was necessary to explain 
why it was that the bedstead in the King’s 
bedroom survived in solitary splendour from 
that age, while all others of similar charactet 
(including the magnificent example in_ the 
Venetian Room) were invariably and correctly 
accepted as post-Restoration. As Knole has a 
virtual monopoly of Early Stuart upholstered 
furniture, it was perhaps rather tempting to 
assume that an unique contemporary bedstead 
had been preserved there, ignoring its close 
correspondence in design, construction and the 
character of the hangings with others of a late! 
date. And for the blunder there was this muc! 
excuse—undoubtedly, draped bedsteads wit 
hangings suspended from a light frameworl 
were in use in James I’s reign; for this kind o' 
bedstead, which dates back to the Middle Ages 
was not superseded when the familiar Eliza 
bethan type constructed of solid oak or walnu 
came into use. Inventories of the period prov: 
that, in royal palaces and great houses durin; 
the first half of the seventeenth century, bed 
steads in which the tester and celour (or back 
are expressly stated to have been formed o 
fabric largely outnumbered the ‘‘ waynscot’ 
tvpe. 

Many of these draped bedsteads were o 
great magnificence and innumerable inventory 
descriptions help us to realise their appearance 
The hangings consisted of the celour, curtains 
valances with lower valances, or “‘bases,’’ anc 
“cantoins,’’ or shaped panels, uniting the 
valances at the corners, which were surmounte¢ 
by finials. In the Ingatestone Inventory of 160 
‘“‘fower guilt topps for ye iiii corners of ye bec 
teaster’’ are mentioned which (as The Diction 
ary of English Furniture observes) is an early 
instance of the use of such ornaments, while 
among the ‘household stuff’? sent by one 
Symondes to Knole in July, 1624, were a numbe1 
of these finials or ‘‘cups,’’ one gilt set of six 
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(Right) THE EMBROIDERED BACK AND 
HEAD. With scrolls and royal crown in 
high relief 


being intended ‘“‘for my lord’s couch bed and 
canopy.” 

At first sight then it would seem that the 
bedstead in the King’s bedroom accords well 
enough with a type which we know to have been 
in general use in James I’s reign; but on 


examination it will be found to be distinctively 


Carolean in design and decoration, thus accord- 
ing in style with the other magnificent furnish- 
ings—and with the decoration of the room itself. 
Che plaster ceiling with oval wreaths divided 
into panels by wide flat mouldings might well 
pass for work of the end of Charles I’s reign. May 
it not indeed be just post-Restoration and so 
contemporary with the characteristic bolection 
mantelpiece of the period? (Decorative Plaster- 
vork in Great Britain by Laurence Turner.) 
rhe ostrich plumes are supported by vase- 
shaped gadrooned finials unequivocally late 
Stuart in form. 

Moreover, I know of no evidence that such 
plumes were in fashion in James I’s reign : 
employed in France under Louis XIII, they 
were probably introduced here at the Restora- 
tion. In the Lord Chamberlain’s accounts for 
Charles II’s reign there are many entries of 
sums paid to the royal ‘‘ Feather Dressers’’ for 
‘Bedd Plumes,” a single set costing so much 
is £50. The tasselled fringe of gold and silver 
with tufts of coral silk which trims the scrolled 


IN THE STATE BED-CHAMBER OF. GLEMHAM ,HALL, 
SUFFOLK 
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cornice, vallances and quilt is readily 
distinguished from the straight silk 
fringe found on the dav-bed and other 
pieces of early Jacobean upholstered 
furniture at Knole; though the original 
coverings have not been preserved on 
all this furniture, a few examples hav- 
ing been re-upholstered with velvet and 
trimmings of Charles II’s time. These 
tasselled fringes are festooned in exactly 
the same stvle as those found on other 
Carolean state bedsteads, notably one 
formerly at Dvrham Park. The feet of 
the Knole bedstead are in the form of 
couchant lions and retain traces of 
gilding : in character they closely resem- 
ble the feet of scrolled design painted 
and carved with gilded cherubs on the 
State bedstead formerly at Glemham 
Hall. In both instances the feet are 
detachable. 

It is not necessary to carry the 
enquiry further on a comparative basis, 
or to heap up evidence by citing in- 
ventory descriptions. In her Diary for 
1779, Fanny Burney records a visit to 
Knole and gives a description of three 
state rooms. The first, she observes, 
was ‘‘ fitted up by an ‘ Earle of Dorsete’ 
for the bed-chamber of King James I 

it had all the gloomy grandeur 
and solemn finery of that time.’’ The 
second, or Venetian Room, furnished 
for James II, is also described, ‘‘but 
the third state-room was magnificence 
itself: it was fitted up for King William.” 

Miss Burney gives an account of 
the silver furniture in the room, and 
there can be no doubt which bedstead 
she is describing. 

One may suppose that the room 
which she alludes to as “fitted up for 
King James [”’ is that now known 
as the Spangled Room, with early 
Jacobean panelling and contemporary 
upholstered chairs and stools which are 
said to have been presented by James I 
to his Lord Treasurer. Charles, Earl 
of Middlesex and Dorset, became the 
friend and chamberlain of William III 
and was very likely to equip a room 
for the King’s reception at Knole. The 
obvious conclusion is that since Fanny 
Burney visited the house the tradition 
has been confused and James I’s name 
has become associated with this splendid 
bedstead, which is in reality a magnifi- 
cent survival from the prodigal fashions 
introduced at the Restoration. 
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TOWN HOUSES IN SYRIA 


By TIM CLARKE 


1945 


LEPPO and, to a lesser extent, Damascus have 
figured largely in the descriptions of Syria 
published by English travellers—clerics, physi- 
cians and merchants—since the establishment 

of the Levant Company at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 


In Hakluyt to begin with, in the diary of Henry 
Teonge, naval chaplain, who was in Aleppo in 1676, 
particularly in The Natural History of Aleppo by Alex. 
Russell (published first in 1756 and in a second fuller 





1.—COURTYARD OF THE FAMILY QUARTERS IN THE PALACE OF 
ASSAD PASHA EL AZEM, GOVERNOR OF DAMASCUS. Built about 1749 





2.—FOUNTAIN OF THE 


edition in 1794), and in a three- 
decker book of memoirs by Lady 
Hester Stanhope’s physician pub- 
lished in 1846, we find accounts of 
the great contemporary town houses 
Moslem, Christian and Jewish 

some of which still exist, though 
mostly deserted and decaying. Since 
modern interest is focused on earlier 
periods, Hittite, Phoenician, Greco- 
Roman, and more recently on medi- 
weval Islam, no one appears to have 
made a proper study of these houses 
of the late seventeenth and_ eigh- 
teenth centuries, houses which are 
fast disappearing, replaced by blocks 
of flats in which the modern Syrian 
finds it more convenient to live. 


The earliest complete surviving 
house dates from 1691 and is in 
Aleppo. There are several from the 
middle of the eighteenth century in 
Aleppo, Damascus and Hama and 
still more dating from the end of the 
century. In Damascus there are 
many built in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, preserving the 
traditional plan but with a decadent 
decoration; and they are still occa- 
sionally constructed. 


In plan the Syrian town house 
is simple: a rectangular courtyard 
on to which open the various rooms. 
Everything faces inwards, hidden 
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from public gaze. From the narrow street 
you see only a blank wall with a small un- 
pretentious doorway. A winding corridor 
leads to the courtyard which for the greater 
part of the year is used as the principal 
room. 

Centuries-old tradition insists on cer- 
tain architectural features, chief of which 
is an arched recess open to the north and 
generally situated in the middle of the 
south side of the court: this is the Liwan, 
perhaps of Persian origin. It is protected 
from the sun by overhanging wooden eaves, 
the Rifraf, painted and carved, and forms 
the usual living and reception room in the 
Summer. Another essential is the Ka’a, 
whose windows open on to the courtyard 
as do those of all the rooms; it often has 
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a j-shaped plan, domed at the crossing, 
each of the three wings being raised stone 
platforms where the divan is laid, its walls 
and ceilings panelled in painted and gilt 
wood, its floor of stone and marble slabs. 
Other living-rooms on ground and _ first 
floors fill the remaining sides of the court- 
yard, and a kitchen and Turkish bath form 
a small subsidiary courtyard to one side. 
A water basin or fountain fills the centre 
of the Damascus courtyards, while in 
Aleppo there is often a raised stone plat- 
form, the Mustaby, enclosed with wrought- 
iron grilles and cooled by a small fountain. 
A few fruit trees or flowering shrubs give 
shade. 

The size of the courtyards and their 
number depend on the wealth and religion 





3.—DETAIL OF DOORWAY OF INLAID STONE OF USTUWANI HOUSE. 


Late eighteenth century 
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1—COURTYARD OF THE HOUSE OF THE ACHIKBASH FAMILY. Circa 1760. 
STONE ARCHITRAVES 


the owner. The rich Moslem had two—one, 
e havemlik, for his family, the other, the 
lamlik, for receiving visitors. The Jewish 
d Christian houses usually had only one 
urtyard. 


on % tO 


Building material differed in north and 
south. Aleppo houses were built entirely of the 
excellent local limestone, soft to cut and work, 
hardened by exposure; Damascus houses used 
the inferior limestone of the Anti-Lebanon for 
the main structure, while upper storeys were 
nade of timber and mud. Window openings 
were everywhere elaborately carved. The courts 
were paved in yellow limestone or black basalt 
from the Hauran, white marble from Italy or 
Constantinople, or a purple-red limestone from 
the northern edge of the Syrian desert. 


The richest effects were reserved for the 
interiors of the reception rooms whose walls 
were panelled and whose ceilings were carved 
and painted. Henry Teonge went to see some 
of the houses in Aleppo on May 13, 1676. Of 
a Turk’s house he says: ‘“‘’Twas a palace fit for 
a King.’’ The keenest observer of all was 
Russell, physician to the 
3ritish Factory in Aleppo. 
In the second edition of his 
work on Aleppo he describes 
the woodwork of a typical 
house : 

“The walls and ceil- 
ings are adorned with 
flowers, fruits or other fancy 
ornaments, painted in lively 
colours intermixed with gild- 
ing, and richly varnished. 
In some chambers, views of 
towns, gardens, or houses 
are painted over the doors; 
but no human figures are 
admitted, and little regard 
is paid to the rules of per- 
spective. On the panels, 
over the windows and cup- 
boards, are inscribed pro- 
verbs, sentences from the 
Koran, stanzas from their 
poets, and sometimes com- 
plimentary verses to the 
master of the house.’”’ 

The house, or rather 
palace, most widely known 
is that built by Assad Pasha 
El Azem, a governor of 
Damascus, in 1749; this 
now houses the French insti- 
tute and has been carefully 
restored. The masonry, in 
horizontal layers of different 
stones, is a traditional fea- 
ture of late Islamic archi- 
tecture in Syria (Fig. 1). 
The intricate water device 
with a fountain dropping 
into a stone maze is charac- 
teristic of the Damascene’s 
delight in water in which 


ancient canalisation of the river Barada enables 
him to indulge. 

Another Damascene speciality is inlaid 
stonework. That seen in Fig. 3 is at 
the Ustuwani house, perhaps the best of the 
smaller homes of Damascus. With the turn 
of the century taste declined and decoration 
became ornate, a Baroque revival of incrusted 
marble becoming the fashion. It was one of 
these later houses, perhaps, that Lady Hester 
Stanhope visited in 1812 before shutting herself 
up on her Lebanese hilltop at Joun. ‘The eye 
was struck,’’ she writes, ‘‘ with the glitter of the 
walls and ceiling, resembling the description of 
fairy palaces. Mock precious stones, mirrors, 
gilding, and arabesque paintings, covered it 
everywhere, and the floor was of elegant 
mosaic. 

‘*The pipes with their amber heads; the coftfee- 
cups with a gold stud at the bottom, on which 
ambergris was stuck to perfume this beverage 
as it dissolved in it; the embroidered napkins 
to wipe the mouth with; and the brilliant 
colours and high flavour of the sherbets corre- 
sponded with the grandeur of the house.”’ 





(Right) 5.—A CLOSER VIEW OF CARVED 
OF THE UPPER WINDOWS 


Now easily the richest in domestic archi- 
tecture of all Syrian towns is Aleppo, a stone 
town with a living tradition of good masonry 
In the Christian quarter of Salibe are two 
streets of 18th-century houses, small, compact, 
each with a diminutive courtyard, some of them 
still with the elaborate floral panelling men- 
tioned by Russell. One room of the Ghazali 
house is dated 1691, and was carved and painted 
by one Hachadur, son of Murad Bali—an 
Armenian apparently. 

Another and unique Christian house is that 
of the Achikbash family (Figs. 4 and 5). The 
architraves of the lower windows are of a 
normal Aleppine type, but those of the upper 
seem to have been copied from some imported 
book of European architectural designs : stone 
copies, perhaps, of wooden pelmets. Their date 
is about 1760. 

Finally, two examples of woodwork from 
the Azem house in Hama (Figs. 6 and 7)— 
built in 1730-40 by the same Assad Pasha who 
later became governor of Damascus—illustrate 
the magnificence and charm of this neglected 
period. 
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6.—SHUTTERED WINDOW OF THE AZEM HOUSE IN HAMA BUILT BY ASSAD PASHA 


(Right) 7—PAINTED WOOD PANELLING. Circa 1740 
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MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA, U.S.A.—II 


THE HOME OF 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By ERIC UNDERWOOD, 


Hon. Member of the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 


Mount Vernon was built by Washington from his own 
designs about 1760, enlarging an earlier building and 


incorporating some fittings of English origin 


HE interior accommodation of *’ Mount 

Vernon is that of a simple English manor 

house, the rooms, with the exception of the 

banquet hall, being of quite modest dimen- 
sions. On the ground floor are: hall, dining-room, 
parlour, boudoir (sitting-room), music room—these 
being the reception rooms of the original house— 
library and banquet hall each occupying one of the 
two additional wings. The banquet hall extends 
the whole depth of the house, about 30 feet, and 
rises to the height of two floors—what is known in 
America as duplex. On the first floor are six 
bedrooms, and on the second floor six smaller 
rooms. 

The central hall is entered from the main west 
door. Fig. 2 shows it from the east, 7.e. from the 
door to the piazza overlooking the Potomac, with 
the principal stairway beyond. The main door is in 
the background. To the left doors open into the 
dining-room and _ sitting-room—Mrs. Washington’s 
boudoir, to the right into the parlour and music room. 
The key of the Bastille is in a case on the left. 
Lafayette, in presenting it, described it as : “ the main 
key of the fortress of despotism.’’ Another gift of 
Lafayette’s was a number of French hounds of 
whose field work Washington had only a moderate 








1.—THE NORTH END OF 

THE HOUSE, WITH ONE 

OF THE COVERED WAYS 

The Venetian window (see 

Fig. 5) lights the Banquet 
Hall 


opinion. Perhaps he had 
been out with these on the 
occasion referred to in |is 
diary, shown at Mount 
Vernon, when he = says: 
“Went a fox huntg. wih 
Lord Fairfax, Colo. Fairf.x 
and Mr. B. Fairfax. Catch. 
nothg.”’ 

The dining-room (Fig. #) 
preserves the original ceilir 2, 
charmingly decorated by «.n 
unknown’ Frenchman te 
year before the Declarati n 
of Independence. Other ite: 1s 
of interest are a beautilil 
sideboard which Washingt: 0 
bought from his neighbo it 
George William Fairfax abo ‘t 
the same time, a portrait >f 
Lawrence Washington ly 
Wollaston, eight side chai’s 
used by the family, a child s 
high chair made to Mis. 
Washington’s order for h-r 
granddaughter Nelly Cust:s 
(Fig. 7), original Waterford 
glass candelabra and tea 
service, and a print cf 
2.—THE CENTRAL HALL, FROM THE PIAZZA DOOR, LOOKING PAST THE STAIRCASE the painting of the famil, 

TO THE FRONT DOOR showing the Genera’, 
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3.—WEST PARLOUR 


Above the rococo. over- 
mantel a_ shield — bears 
Washington’s coat of arms 


and crest (a griffin) 


(Right) 
4.—DINING-ROOM 


All the furniture and 
pictures belonged to 
Washington except the 
dining-table. Lawrence 
Washington (above — the 
sideboard) built the older 
part of the house about 


1745 
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Mrs. Washington, Nelly Custis and George Wash- 
ington Custis, by Edward Savage now in the 
National Gallery of the capital. 


That the Washingtons did much entertaining 
both public and private is clear from the General's 
diaries. Referring to the dining-room he say: : 
“Mrs. W. and myself will do what I believe his 
not been done within the last 20 years by us—-that 
is set down to dinner by ourselves.”” He was not 
given to exaggeration. And, on another occasion : 
“Miss Carlyle, Miss Ramsay, Mr. Dulany, Docty. 
Rumney and Messrs. Herbert, Brown, Fitzgeral', 
Harrison, Campbell, and Alexr. Steward came 1» 
dinner and stayd all Night—as did Vale, Crawford ” 
—making 12. 





The detached kitchen, on the same side as thie 
dining-room and connected with the house by one 
of the covered ways, is typical of Southern coloni:| 
homes. 


The west parlour contains an equestrian por- 
trait of Washington—not seen in the illustration 
(Fig. 3)—painted by Charles Willson Peale in 1777. 
In the overmantel is a copy of a Claude Lorrain 
ordered by Washington from London before the 
Revolution—perhaps his favourite picture. Above, 
in colours, is the Washington coat of arms. It is 
safe to say that not one in a thousand of the visitors 
knows that the Stars and Stripes originated in 
the armorial bearings of an English landed family, 
or that the American eagle stems from the earlier 
crest of the Washingtons, dating from the fourteenth 
century and still to be seen in County Durham. 


The music room contains many original articles, 
the most notable of which is the harpsichord which 
Washington imported from England in 1793 for 
Nelly Custis. This was the first item of furniture to 
be presented when the Association took over in 1860. 


The library is the room in which Washington 
worked, wrote his letters, entered up his diary and 
posted his accounts from the small pocket-book he 
always carried, and from it he directed the manage- 
ment of his estates. His desk and chair which he 
bequeathed to his physician have been restored to 
this room. He left his official papers and a library 
of 884 books to Bushrod Washington who divided 


5.—THE VENETIAN WINDOW OF THE BANQUET ROOM the collection between his two nephews. The United 


The enrichment and ceiling are of delicate “Adam 
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States Government later acquired the papers, and 

most of the books were purchased by the Athenaeum 

Library at Boston which still possesses them. Many 
of the items, however, found their way into private collections, and 
it is the policy of the Association to buy them whenever they come 
into the market. It was Washington’s custom to write his name on 
the title page of all his books, and most of them also contain his 
bookplate; they are, therefore, easy to trace. 


The banquet hall, of which a fine Palladian window is one of 
the most striking features, was planned to meet the increasing 
demands of public hospitality. The handsome marble mantel (Fig. 8) 
was presented by Samuel Vaughan, an English admirer, in 1785. 
Washington, acknowledging it, wrote: ‘‘I have the honor to inform 
you that the chimney piece is arrived, and, by the number of cases, 
too elegant and costly by far, I fear, for my own room, and republicai: 
style of living.” The fireplace is the only one in the house adapte:! 
to the use of coal, wood being the fuel employed in all the others. 


The carpet, specially woven, was the gift of Louis XVI. On the 
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6.—WASHINGTON’S BEDROOM, 
WITH THE BED IN WHICH HE 
DIED 


walls are portraits of Washington, as 
a general, by Peale, and, as president, 
by Gilbert Stuart. 


Of the bedrooms on the first floor, 
one was used by Lafayette, and con- 
tains articles associated with him. That 
(/ig. 6) immediately above the library 
and connected with it by his private 
staircase was Washington’s, and in it 
is the bed, made by a New York 
cabinet-maker in 1789, in which he 
died. Here, also, is Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s dressing-table, and Washington’s 
siaving-stand, presented to him by 
the first French Minister to the United 
Sates. After the General’s death his 
widow occupied a small room on the 
tcp floor overlooking the vault which 
contains his remains. 


George Washington lived, and still 
lives, at Mount Vernon. There one can 
aj/preciate more exactly his character 
aud career than from the study of 
many books and documents. Old 
retainers assert that in the twilight 
of a Winter’s day they have seen 
the austere countenance and tall figure of 
the Virginia planter, riding on his horse. 
The United States, too often misdescribed as 
a “‘new country,” is old enough to have its 
ghosts. Next after his country, and most of 
all things in his country, Washington loved 
Mount Vernon; perhaps the more so in that 





7.—PART OF THE DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE 
With Savage’s print of the Washington family, the family tea-service, 


and the Custis child’s chair 


14, 








his stern sense of duty kept him away so 
much from its rural charm. “I can truly 
say,”’ he writes, ‘I had rather be at Mount 
Vernon with a friend or two about me than 
to be attended at the seat of govt. by the 
officers of state and the representatives of 
every power in Europe.” 
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I am greatly indebted for much kind 
assistance to Miss Helen Louise Sargent, 
Vice-regent of the District of Columbia, and 
Mr. C. Charles Wall, Curator at Mount 
Vernon. They have given me, on behalf of 
Country LiFe, facilities for seeing much 
that is not ordinarily available. 














8.— BANQUET HALL FIREPLACE 


It has agricultural motifs in the lintel and was presented to 


Washington in 1785 by an English admircr 
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SOME DAY-FLYING 


HE dividing line between a butterfly 

and a moth, in the general sense, is 

very hard to define, if one ignores the 

structural differences of the antennx 
and other scientific points of interest. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that some of the lesser known 
day-flying moths are often confused with our 
butterflies, especially when one realises there 
are more moths on the wing during the daytime 
than the whole of the butterflies on the British 
list ! 

Some people like to consider the family of 
burnet moths as the missing link between butter- 
flies and moths—they certainly appear to have 
the clubbed antennez of the butterfly at a 
glance, but they have not the characteristic 
waisted body. And, despite the fact that they 
buzz about happily in the sunshine, the more 
we study them, the more certain we feel that 
they are really moths after all. Apart from 
this, they are an extremely interesting family, 
as in most of the species melanic and yellow 
forms are met with occasionally ; that is to 
say specimens are found with the familiar 
scarlet spotting on the fore-wings and red hind- 
wings completely blotted out with black scales, 
or, in the case of the yellow ones, the red replaced 


entirely by a pale primrose shade. The five- 
and six-spot burnets are most common in 
Southern England, while a very local race 


occurs only in the New Forest. Scotland and 
Ireland also have their own species of burnet 
moth which are marked quite differently from 
the Southern forms. 

There is a prettily marked brown and 
orange moth that one often sees on the wing 
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during May and June, darting here and there 
in the sunshine on any rough pasture, in fact 
in just the sort of place where one meets the 
five-spot burnet. I think for this reason it must 
have been given the name of burnet companion, 
for they are so often found in company and may 
be seen sharing nectar from the same Spring 
flowers. Another small day-flying moth on the 
wing about this time is Mother Shipton. I can 
find no clue at all for the bestowal of such a 
whimsical name on a rather insignificantly 
marked moth. 

Among the larger British moths, the 
emperor is the first to appear in the Spring, 
but it is only the gaudy chocolate and 
orange-tinted male that catches the eve as it 
zig-zags across the heather on open moorland 
where it is diligently searching for a freshly 
emerged female. The grey-hued lady does not 
take wing until dusk, and even after she has 
mated she never takes part in the daytime 
frolics of the males ! And how brief is their life, 
and they are born without tongues and so cannot 
know the joys of nectar-filled flowers. 

Most of the hawk moths do not venture 
from the leafy bowers where they hide during 
the daylight hours until the sun has set and 
night is rapidly approaching. But there are one 
or two exceptions and the humming-bird hawk 
is probably the best known and certainly the 
most admired. In fact it is so like the tiny bird 
after which it is named that almost every vear 
reports are received that a humming-bird has 
been seen in England because a moth has been 
seen hovering before a flower dipping its long 
tongue while its outspread wings quiver at such 
speed that they are just a blur on either side 
of its grey-brown body. Is it any wonder that 
it should be mistaken for this little exotic bird ? 

Both the broad and the narrow-bordered 
bee hawk moths fly only during the day. The 
former is the more common of the two, and can 
be found in woods during late May and early 
June where it may sometimes be seen actually 
laying its greenish “‘ pearl’’ eggs on the leaves 
of honeysuckle. The narrow-bordered frequents 
more open country, as the moths lay on devil’s 
bit scabious—last Summer I tound a brood on 
the rough moorland a few miles from the 
Cheddar Gorge. I had never seen the cater- 
pillars alive before, and no coloured plate in 
any book I have looked at does them justice 
a row of deep violet oval spots running the 
length of their shimmering green bodies. 

The fox moth and the oak eggar are both 
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large moths and come into this grouping, but 
again it is only the males of both species that 
take to the wing during the day, and then only 
for a few brief hours, usually about three to 
five in the afternoon. The caterpillars of the 
fox moth can often be seen in very large numbers 
in the Spring on grassy hillsides, huge dark 
brown furry creatures, just sunning themselves 
after a Winter’s hibernation. It is worth while 
picking up a dozen or so, and confining them 
in a cardboard box half-filled with damp moss. 
They will pupate in here without needing any 
food-plant, as they retired into hibernation in 
the Autumn fully fed. A few weeks later when 
they begin to emerge, confine a female (they 
are the larger, much lighter-coloured insects) in 
a closed box, and carry it back to the locality 
where the caterpillars were common. During 
the afternoon you will experience, first hand, 
that curious insect sense known as assembling, 
when the males will seek out the female even 
though she be closely confined in a box, and 
moreover will not leave the vicinity until you 
have opened the lid and let one of them in! 

The tiger moths are among the most 
brilliantly coloured insects found in the British 
Isles and several members of the family fly in 
the sunshine. The cream-spot tiger seems fond 
of country lanes and, I have often noticed 
railway banks. A year seldom goes by without 
several of these large showy moths bein 
brought to me by men engaged in trimming the 
grass on the railway embankments. The scarle 
tiger is one of our most local insects, and yet i 
what widely diverse types of country does on 
come upon the local races. I know of a colon 
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tha must have bred for centuries at the foot of 
the -halk cliffs on the Isle of Thanet, so close 
to he sea that at high tide some may be 
was ied away in the breeding season. Another 
bro d I found scattered along the banks of the 
Av a, and yet a third in the hedgerow bordering 
aw oda few miles out of Oxford. But wherever 
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they are, they make a grand splash of colour 
as they flutter slowly to and fro, exposing their 
brilliant scarlet underwings, never straying 
more than a hundred vards from their birth- 
place. ‘ 

There is little space left to mention the 
majority of the day fliers, such as the footmen, 
hook-tips, foresters, waves, and other delicately 
patterned insects met with at all seasons of the 
vear. Some fly by day as well as at night, the 
extremely common silver Y moth being the 
best-known example. The bordered white found 
where pine trees grow, flies only during the day, 
as does the beautiful black and white argent 
and sable. In April, almost before the birch 
trees are fully in leaf, the brilliant orange under- 
wing moth can be seen flying round and round 
in spirals for a brief spell in the afternoon. 
Even the commonest of them all, the cinnabar, 
whose black and_ yellow caterpillars look 
as though they are clad in football jerseys as 
they cling in dozens to the tall ragwort plants, 
is not to be despised, as earlier in the vear, 
when the deep pink and velvety-black moths 
were on the wing, we admired them for their 
cheerful colouring. And maybe some of us 
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mistook them for butterflies, which could surely 
only be taken as a charming compliment by 
the moths in question. 


The photographs illustrating this article 
are by Walter J. C. Murray except that of the 
scarlet tiger moth which is by L. W. Newman. 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


N the times before the war I used to allow 

myself every year one or two articles that 

took the form of deliberate gloating over a 

visit to some beloved course. I always 
hoped that the reader would translate it into his 
own terms, thinking of his own favourite haunts 
and his joy in getting there, and therefore for- 
give me; but whether he forgave me or not I 
was determined to have my gloat. For six 
years I have been deprived of that satisfaction, 
but now the time has come again and nothing 
shall or can stop me; if all is well I shall be at 
St. Andrews on Monday. 

Nothing in this world is wholly perfect 
and I cannot help wishing sometimes that I 
had not got to watch the Daily Mail tourna- 
ment, but could spend a rather more placid 
week there, meeting old friends and perhaps 
playing a mild round myself. Again, journeys 
are scarcely to-day a fit subject for gloating, 
as they always used to be. Shall I get a sleeper 
or will some “‘ very important person’’ turn me 
out of it at the last moment? Shall I perchance 
have to go up by day? Well, there are worse 
things than that even in these times. It is dull 
to begin with, but when the train gets further 
north, to Durham with that noble view of the 
Cathedral, to Northumberland with its ruined 
castles, above all to the sight of the “‘rippling”’ 
Tweed as the train comes curving into Berwick 
station, then the traveller begins to fizz intern- 
ally. And sooner or later there must come the 
supreme moment when the porters cry: 
“Leuchars Junction. Change for St. Andrews.” 
I know no gladder cry unless it be ‘‘ Dovey 
Junction. Change for Aberdovey, Towyn and 
Barmouth way.” 

* * * 

The thrill of return might be if possible 
even greater if I had not been there since I saw 
Burton hole his historic putt for his three on 
the last green. I have in fact been at St. 
Andrews for just one day, one solitary but 
blissful day, and that was this Summer just 
after D-day. The course was then extraordinar- 
ily good and wanted very little polishing to 
make it ready for any tournament. Indeed 
in one way it struck me as being in the ideal 
condition for such a purpose. It was decidedly 
slow, not heavy or “‘soggy”’ but a little grassy 
and slow, so that the holes were playing longer 
t! an of old and, as driving is nowadays so vast, 


the longer they play the better. There were 
unexpected little patches of rough grass here 
and there and these have probably disappeared 
by now, but no harm will be done if they have 
not, for, as far as I saw, they could not hurt a 
good shot. , 

I have always thought that in some ways 
the ideal day on which to arrive at St. Andrews 
is a Sunday, with a kind car to meet me at 
Coupar and drive me in to breakfast. There is 
no day so entirely peaceful as a St. Andrews 
Sunday, with a tranquillity which might be 
boring anywhere else but is, there, a beautifully 


restful preparation for the strenuous week 
beginning. How well I know the autumnal 


chill in the big room, with people gradually 
dropping in and some bold spirit suggesting a 
fire, and another a glass of beer and finally one 
more energetic than the rest insisting on a walk 
to the burn and back. These joys will be denied 
me as I cannot get there till the Monday, but 
as I said before nothing is perfect and heaven 
knows this ought to be good enough. 


+ 


If I implied in my earlier remarks that I 
did not want to watch the play in the tourna- 
ment, that was both ungracious and ungrateful 
of me and I was doing myself an injustice. I 
look forward to watching it, and I only ‘‘ murmur 
a little sadly”’ that I cannot do a little playing 
myself, too. Except for two days a few weeks 
ago at Mid-Surrey and the News of the World 
tournament there in 1940, this will be mv first 
sight of first-class golf since the curtain was 
rung down upon it at St. Andrews in the Open 
Championship of 1939. There is no course where 
I like to watch quite so well. There the players 
are, to my mind, set more difficult problems, 
and problems to which they are not wholly 
accustomed, than anywhere else. There, too, 
more than on any other course, I feel as if I 
knew what they ought to do in the way of 
scores. To read of scores done on a course 
unknown to one is not very illuminating, and 
on one that is not really familiar one’s judgment 
may easily go astray, whether in the way of 
praise or blame; but St. Andrews provides a 
standard ordeal with which one is entirely 
familiar. Nowhere else could one form so clear 
a notion as to whether the players are as good 
as ever they were, or whether the war has still 


left its mark. Nowhere else could one wish to 
see the newcomers quite so thoroughly tested 
whether in the use of their clubs or their 
intelligence. 

There is one rather indolent and unworthy 
feeling of which I cannot wholly rid myself, 
namely that by comparison with that Open 
Championship of 1939, there will be far less of 
suspense: I shall not, or at least I think | 
shall not, be tortured by frantic wishing and 
wondering who is going to win. This tourna- 
ment is only for our own home-bred players 
and there will be no illustrious invaders to 
frighten us out of our wits. In 1939 there were 
several and very threatening they were. Lawson 
Little—but he early faded from the scene; 
Bobby Locke, who began incredibly well till 
the Beardies and a subsequent eight shook him 
a little; Pose from South America, one of the 
most beautiful golfers I ever saw, who must, 
I think, have been desperately dangerous, but 
for one most unlucky penalty incurred at the 
Road hole through his lack of knowledge of our 
language. They were all alarming, but the 
greatest peril to our pride did not in the end 
come from any of them, but from the American 
Johnny Bulla, who had been lightly regarded. It 
was a sudden and appalling shock to discover 
towards the end of the last day that Bulla 
was leading, that all those who had a chance 
of beating him had finished and failed, save 
only Burton, who stood between us and defeat, 
wanting a 73 to tie. 

* * * 

I see myself waiting for him at the fifteenth 
hole, after what seemed an age filled with con- 
flicting rumours. I see him get a most invalu- 
able four there with a long run-up and a putt 
of eight feet or so nobly holed. I see another 
good one holed at the Corner of the Dyke 
for a five after some truly agonising eccentrici- 
ties on the way there. Now I am under the lee 
of the wall of the stationmaster’s garden 
waiting for Burton’s tee shot to the seventeenth 
and he has got a five and a four to win. That 
ought to be good enough, but what terrible 
things have happened at this hole before now ! 
Here comes the drive, a perfect one, but it is 
the second that matters. There it goes, a per- 
fectly discreet iron shot played to just the right 
place. ‘“‘He must do it now,” says George 
Duncan who is standing near me, and he does 
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it; a good little approach on to the plateau 
and a first putt laid stone dead. The last hole 
has its uncomfortable moment as, after a truly 
huge drive—I have never heard a mere tee 
shot so cheered before—he takes some very 
lofted club for his second when a putter would 
do and there are times when a putter is the best 
fool-proof club. There is no need to worry, 
however, for he plays the pitch delightfully and 
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then with a superfluity of virtue holes the putt 
for three. I remember that the ball seemed 
running a little too fast down the slope, but 
perhaps that was an optical illusion, and anyhow 
the hole stopped it. 

There will be no such mingled joys and 
terrors this time, though no doubt when it 
comes to the point, I shall be almost as excited 
as ever, as the winner, whoever he may be, 


THE IMPORT OF DOGS ~- 


OT long ago, I was horrified to read 
in the newspapers that a scheme was 
being prepared whereby Service 
personnel could bring the various 

canine oddments collected in Europe or the 
Near East back to this country. Horrified for 
two reasons. Firstly, anyone who looks round 
the streets of any town or village in England 
can see for himself that the canine population 
(chiefly mongrel) is far too large already. 
secondly, because the cost of keeping imported 
dogs in quarantine for six months is enormous, 
and therefore seldom undertaken by any but 
the keenest breeder of pedigree dogs. 

Who, I thought, is going to pay for the 
importation and quarantine of innumerable 
mongrels, when we already have far too many 
of our own? And what about the possibility of 
an outbreak of rabies? It is an appalling 
thought. 

As to the legal importation of dogs from 
abroad, about which I have received full details 
from the responsible Ministry, the regulations 
in force were instigated in 1928, and require 
that any imported dog (or cat) must have a 
licence. This includes animals who have 
travelled in a ship calling at any port outside 
the United Kingdom, even though the animal 
has not been landed there. And, without 
exception, a quarantine period of six months 
is essential, even if the dog in question has been 
inoculated with anti-rabies vaccine. 

Before anyone imports a dog, he must 
apply for the licence (from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 99, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2). The second step is to arrange 
for accommodation for the dog tor six months. 
In this matter, the Ministry gives a list of 
approved kennels throughout the country. 
These are the largest and generally recognised 
quarantine kennels and are all under the super- 
vision of veterinary surgeons. But any veterin- 
ary surgeon may keep such a dog on his premises, 
providing the Ministry of Agriculture approves 
and passes these as being suitable. There is a 
further list available giving names and addresses 
of smaller approved premises in various parts 
of the country. So the intending importer is 
able to find out the nearest accommodation 
available to his own quarters. 

The third requirement is to find someone 
who will carry out the necessary transportation 
from the ship to the quarantine kennels, which 
procedure is also under strict regulations. This 
is a fairly simple matter. The veterinary 
surgeon to whose kennels the dog is going may 
carry this out himself. Alternatively, the 
Ministry furnishes a very long list of official 
‘carrying agents’’ who are qualified for the 
business. The owner takes no personal part in 
the actual transportation. If at any time the 
owner wants to send the dog elsewhere (to 
another quarantine kennel or for export again), 
he cannot do this without informing the 
Ministry and receiving another licence. 

An interesting point among the regulations 
is that no bitch while in quarantine may be 
artificiaily inseminated by any dog whatsoever. 
Nor may any bitch outside quarantine be 
artificially inseminated by a quarantined dog. 

That, then, is the general procedure. It is 
as strict as most other official procedures, but 
not as complicated as some (for instance, the 
export of cattle at present, which is an endless 
nightmare of form-filling !). 

The details I have given do not mention 
any price-tariff; nor do they say that the owner 
may have access to his dog while in quarantine. 
These are matters settled by the kennel con- 
cerned. Before the war, the price for boarding 
a dog for six months was generally something 


over £20. The ordinary boarding price for dogs 
at present is extremely high—much too high, 
in my opinion. But then it always was, and I 
write from no little experience. Probably in 
these days (1 am open to contradiction here) a 
six-months’ period might cost anything from 
£30 to £40. And here | am tempted to ask if 
the types of dogs to be brought back by Service 
men trom abroad are likely to be worth that 
amount of expense. 

As to access, the pre-war regulations cer- 
tainly allowed this, but probably at specitied 
times. Dogs could be taken out in the runs by 
their owners, and I have spent whole afternoons 
with imported police-trained dogs, helping to 
work them in a spacious run. 
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comes to the last tee and nothing but the burn 
or a stroke of apoplexy can stop him winning, 
Meanwhile the simple thought of St. Andrews 
is enough, without any further excitements. 
Shall I take my clubs? I think I must, if it js 
only to play a few shots in the privacy of the 
New Course before the hurly-burly begins. (; 
perhaps the Jubilee Course is more my form 
nowadays. 


By HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


But the strict regulations and, above a! 
the cost, should make people consider serious] \ 
the question of importing dogs at present, 
Personally, I am fully in agreement witn these 
regulations, as I remember the last rabies out- 
break. This country has been free for a great 
many years from that plague, and we already 
sutfer trom far too many canine ailments, some 
of them very serious and complicated. We also 
suffer from a surfeit of nondescript dogs, and 
perhaps even a surfeit of breed varieties among 
the pedigreed section. On the other hand, some 
foreign breeds already established here are 
crying out for new blood, and no doubt this 
will be forthcoming as soon as more dog- 
breeders are allowed abroad again. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


AVING in mind the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s precept for migrating “ from 
the blue bed to the brown,”’ there 
is a good deal to be said for visiting 

a near-vy and yet unfamiliar county, particu- 
larly if the county has different horizons from 
one’s own. This is an important part of the 
change, and to anyone living among hills or 
downs rural Essex can be recommended. 


Essex people are pleased that their county 
should be largely unmolested and often mis- 
understood, barricaded as it is by the horrors 
of Liverpool Street Station and London’s East 
End, so that it keeps its secret beauties to itself. 
They are not, perhaps, such obvious beauties, 
and their owners have been known to say that 
only the Essex-born can appreciate them. Yet 
anyone with an eye for landscape cannot fail 
to be moved by the sight of so many unspoilt 
villages where gracious windows and modestly 
perfect fanlights are taken for granted; cottages 
freshly and trimly thatched, for there is no 
difficulty in finding a thatcher in these parts; 
distant countryside recalling Constable, who 
though a Suffolk man had his schooling in 
Essex; salt marshes and sea walls where the 
light falls uninterrupted on blue estuary and 
tawny grass, and on pigeon-coloured flocks of 
sea lavender, from skies which only the old 
Dutch painters, who knew “the heavenly hills 
of Holland,” could capture. 


* * 
* 


F one lived here there would be two fitting 
occupations, either to farm the land or to 
paint it. To write poetry would be absurd, 
and obviously no one sings here. Hills are 
needful for song. But with what satisfaction 
one would sit and paint all day—placid pictures 
of the village pond and blacksmith’s forge, after 
the manner of Morland; blue endearing dis- 
tances seen between elm trees. Even to attempt 
them would be happiness enough. 


Of course, it was fortunate to be there in 
harvest time, to see those great bleached fields 
where the Romans grew their bread. In one 
fifty-acre field two German prisoners were 
cocking barley in a way peculiar to that one 
farm, though it has been copied by others. 
The sheaves are laid in a circle on the ground 
with the ears turned inward away from the 
weather. Other sheaves are then piled on top 
to twice the height of an ordinary haycock. It 
is a device that requires more labour, but is 
remarkably effective in protecting the vulner- 
able barley until it can be carried. The two 
young Germans were from the Rhineland, one 
with barley-coloured hair and both so young 
that they can have known little of the ways of 


peace. That was not, they said, the manner of 
harvesting grain in Germany. ‘The sheafs 
there can stand in twos,”’ one of them explained 
as he crossed his forefingers by way of illustra- 
tion, ‘because the rain is not so very much.” 
Yet that same day the English papers reported 
storms in Germany threatening the ungarnered 
harvest. 


* * 
* 


NE of our own newly-returned prisoners of 
war has been telling me that during his 
captivity he found much pleasure and profit in 
studying a hand-book on poultry. I wish that 
I had questioned him closely on the best treat- 
ment for broody hens, or that horrible cannibal- 
istic habit of egg-eating with which it seems so 
many of our fowls are afflicted. Doubtless, he 
would have known a ready remedy for all our 
troubles; a dozen different theories where I 
have none. But there lay the difference between 
us. Here was a man who could write a treatise 
on hen-keeping, but one who had never struggled 
ona January morning with the lid of a drinking 
vessel coated and immovable with ice; nor yet 
tried (having no wire) to bridge the holes in a 
chicken run with a decayed tennis net and a 
ball of war-time string. 

Moreover, it is unlikely that while studying 
his book in the colourless light of a prison camp 
he fully realised the exasperating nature of hens, 
their folly, greed, timidity; their passion for 
doing things in a bunch, mixed with a most 
unattractive disloyalty towards any individual 
hen which may be ill or nervous. Before the war 
we took the creatures’ existence for grante 
Of course they were there, but it was someone 
else’s concern to see that they were. Now tle 
early days of our initiation seem far away; days 
when we seemed for ever to be mixing some 
witch’s brew, or wondering gloomily whether 
it were better to clean out that Augean stab’e, 
the hen-house, with a shovel or a Dutch hce. 
But that same Augean stable was also tlie 
Aladdin’s Cave from which daily treasure 
emerged to provide the heartening tapping »f 
shells in the children’s egg-cups at breakfast- 
time. 


There are other raptures I would not 
willingly forgo, raptures of which my studert- 
prisoner knows nothing as yet. Early Autumn 
mornings, gossamer haunted, when any outdoor 
task is a delight; a day in March with the first 
white violets under the hedge by the hen-run, 
and the drinking water melted at last; the feel 
in the hand of a warm, smooth egg taken from 
its nest of hay, and the miracle of a baby chicken, 
still half out of its shell and with only one eye 
as yet opened on this intricate and—even for a 
hen—amazing life. EILUNED LEwIis. 
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CRICKET OF 1945 


T will be splendid to get back to 
cricket again next year. It will be 
admitted that, partly owing to war 
exigencies, some of the matches that 


havebeen played of recentyears have rather 
savoured of a Yorkshire v. Lancashire 
counter with Ranji and Tom _ Hay- 


= 


rd playing for Yorkshire, Larwood and 
|»bbs for Lancashire. The absence of 
|e hearth and home element cannot fail 

take much of the spirit of the chase 

t of any cricket or rugger match, 
c arm the quidnuncs never so sweetly 
ut ‘the game’s the thing’”’ : as though 
nattered not who was playing for either 
e. Really it matters a great deal, if 
t indeed everything. 

It is difficult to believe that the best 
u >was always made of available material, 
ether for the England Eleven in the 
ivoidably hurriedly arranged series of 
sts, or in other important games : 
tably perhaps in England v. Dominions 
en the last-named side was without 
best bowler F. T. Badcock. Having 
n asked early in the season to keep 
tain dates vacant, including those of 
t match, he did so, only to find 
had been left out. On the England 
se such players as Harris (Nottingham- 
s! re), N. Oldfield (Lancashire), G. Cox 
issex), W. Young (Middlesex), J. G. W. 
vies (Kent), probably the best all- 
inder in the country this year; H. Pope 
erby), the voungest of the! three bro- 
rs: and A. B. Sellers (Yorkshire) never 
ind favour with whoever it was named 
our eleven, and there may have been 
thers trial-worthy. But selectors, as a 
rule, know much about the difficulties of 
obtaining leave, and so we may perhaps 
have been represented by our _ best 
ailable team every time. 

Put to the best proof of all, that of 
play, the result of the rubber was the draw 
which was pre-ordained in these days of total 
covering of the pitch before play starts; and of 
absence of bowlers with ball-command and with 
a soul above the monotonous delivery of stuff 
which in modern language ‘‘moves in the air,”’ 
but which in the present famine always seems to 
move meekly and constantly in one of two 
possible directions, and is therefore almost 
valueless against any sharp-sighted player who 
can bat, such as Keith Miller. 

Any set of the bowlers of 1945 England 
would not have got the Australian sides of 1899, 
1902, 1905, or 1909 out in a week in the wicket 

purposely I refrain from writing wicked— 
conditions of 1945. For those sides bowlers had 
to do something other than set their trap in 
full sight of the bird and say: ‘Hop in!”’ 
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A good deal of the English stuff I saw in 
the three Tests at Lord’s was not bowling at 
all. Nor, except that of Cristofani, and in 
spasms that of Keith Miller, Pepper and Ellis, 
was that of this virtually Australian Services XI. 
Before being warned in this year’s Wisden’s 
Almanack by Lieutenant-Colonel A. G. Moyes 
that the next Australian XI would not be based 
upon the team we have so much enjoyed seeing 
this year, it was patent that of this team only 
Hassett, Miller, Cristofani, Sismey (wicket- 
keeper) and possibly Pepper, Ellis and Carmody 
were up to the requisite standard. Just as, if 
our full strength was available ‘with the county 
championship in full blast, not more than 
Hammond, Griffith, Hutton, Pollard, and possi- 
tly Washbrook and Edrich, could be regarded 
«s certainties for a pukka Test match. 

The best attacking bowling I witnessed for 
‘ngland was that of Pollard in the closing stages 

t Lord's of the fourth Test. If our bowlers 
ould always bowl with the zest and hostility 
e showed that evening it would be better for 
ur cricket as a whole. 

Here it is necessary to comment on the 
ndition of the average pitch at Lord’s. I was 
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IN THE ENGLAND v. DOMINIONS MATCH AT LORD’S 
Edrich hits out at a ball from R. S. Ellis 


not surprised when told that, before he went 
in to bat for his second century in the Dominions 
match on August 28, Hammond had said “‘ You 
can’t get out on this wicket.’’ I suppose I have 
watched as many balls bowled at Lord’s since 
1939 as anyone. I have never before seen such 
a series of easy-paced true wickets. The writing 
is bold and large on the wall that unless (a) the 
wicket coverings are consigned to the salvage 
dump; and/or (b) the use of Nottingham marl 
is resumed at once there will be in the next few 
years such a series of drawn games at Lord’s, 
and perhaps elsewhere, as cannot be good for 
cricket. It has often been stated that this marl 
has never been used at Lord’s. Then at what 
was the wicket of August 25, 27, 28 blushing 
pink? London’s clay is not that colour; it tends 
to be soot-laden, though not now to the extent 
it used to be. Perhaps the pitch had heard 
about the fable regarding non-use of marl! 

The various inter-Schools and = mixed 
Schoolboy team matches at Lord’s produced 
much interesting play in the course of which, 
thanks to Gubby Allen, nobody handled the 
ball, and much of the fielding was excellent, 
as indeed it ought to be with players of that age. 
There was one frequent blemish, however. 
That occurred when the batsman remote from 
the deep-field chaser, instead of observing the 
years-old maxim “touch and turn,” frequently 
stood still, bat grounded within the popping- 
crease (as though expecting “‘gully”’ to throw 
him out !), wasting time and distance, gazing 
into the country before deciding about running 
again. <A ghastly bit of cricket this—and 
many were guilty of it. 

From the boys I saw I should have chosen 
the following to represent the small army which 
fell in at G.H.Q. before many critical observers 
this vear; and it would bat in this order: 
T. W. Tyrwhitt-Drake (Haileybury); I. P. 
Campbell (Canford), wicket-keeper; P. D. S. 
Blake (Eton); RK. N. Exton (Clifton); <A. S. 
Nunn (Haileybury); H. E. Webb (Winchester) ; 
J. M. Williams (Rugby); W.S. Wardill (Rugby), 


captain; M.G.H. Parkes (Marlborough); P. G. 
Puddle (Clifton); N. D. Hildreth (Tonbridge), 
Some of these are necessarily out of their usual 
school batting order, notably perhaps Parkes, 
Hildreth and Blake. The last-named, who has 
a vulnerable two-shouldered stance which 
almost closes the off-side to him as a run-getting 
area, always went in first, and with great success 
for Eton; but I want a couple of forcers first 
to put the bowlers where they belong. And if 
one, in his haste, soon gets out hitting across, 
as Campbell might (!), then Blake would be 
there to stop an end for Tyrwhitt-Drake, who, 
for his part, will be well advised to give up 
keeping wicket, for which he’s too lanky, and 
concentrate on his undeniably promising batting 
abilitv. Lucky the county for which he is 
qualified, if he can spare the time in the 


wondrous New World which we have all to 
suffer. 
Summing up, the outlook for English 


cricket is bright enough were it not for these 
wicket-covers, so far as the whole wicket is 
concerned. We can never ‘‘get back’’ to real 
bowling so long as these marplots spoil the 
landscape, and fail completely to fill the county 
coffers, which was their sole vaison d’étre. : 


The correct use of marl results in good 
batting surfaces in fine weather, and certainly 
in a pitch which holds out a friendly hand to 
the bowler after rain. Better than that, it tends 
to crumble, in certain types of weather, by the 
third day. And in the long run (exceptions, a 
few, are inevitable) it helps to finish matches. 


Taking one week with another one never 
heard the great bowlers of yesteryear complain 
about wickets because they were marled. 

And, finally, stick to the heavy roller, 
without which, correctly used, you cannot make 
the first-class pitch whereon alone first-class 
cricket can be played. A recent outcry against 
the heavy roller is born of, shall I say, lack of 
initiation in the preparation of wickets, and is 
therefore valueless. 
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THE CHARTER OF 
BURFORD 


IR,—In view of the articles in 

Country LiFe on Burford I think 
the following incident may be of in- 
terest to your readers. 

Some 40 or rather more years ago, 
my wife and I were cycling in the 
Cotswolds and rode to Burford with 
the intention of looking at the church. 
We asked a nice-looking elderly man 
to direct us. He at once most courte- 
ously said he would like to show us 
the church as he knew it very well. 

He showed us’ the church, 
priory and the almshouses, and 
then took us to his house as he had 
something which he wished us to see. 

He produced a small charter 
with a big seal on it and a signature, 
and called attention to the fact that 
the signature was that of Warwick, 
the King-maker. He also had in his 
possession a little silver mace which 
had been given by Warwick. 

He said that Burford was a dis- 
franchised borough, that his father 
had been the last surviving alderman, 
and that the charter and the mace 
had come into his possession on his 
father’s death. 

The gentleman was, as a matter 
of fact, a very well-known local doctor, 
Dr. Cheatle, the uncle of the well- 
known ear specialist.—FRANK A. 
PapMORE, 1, St. James's Square, 
Manchester 2. 


HAPPY FAMILIES 


With reference to the article in 
last your issue regarding the game 
of Happy Families, the original 
game was published by us in about 
1850, and the drawings for the cards 


SIR, 


were made by the famous Punch 
artist, Sir John Tenniel. 
The British Museum had an 


original pack lodged with them, as 
the titles and designs are copyright, 
but we understand that all publica- 
tions in this particular section of the 
British Museum were destroyed by fire 


Works (Wren Society, Vol. vil, page 
203). 

Rowland was thus a little-known 
member of the Board of Works whose 
offices, medizval in origin and in 
name, were occupied by nearly all the 
great architects of the early eighteenth 
century, and constituted the real basis 
of an architectural tradition in this 
country before the establishment of 
architecture as a regular profession in 
the latter part of the century. In 
employing Rowland to build their new 
library, the College authorities were 
obtaining the services of one who was 
a subordinate of Wren, and whose 
clerkship of the works gave him some- 
thing of the professional status which 
is now acquired through the examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.—H. M. Corvin, St. John’s 
Avenue, Leatherhead, Surrey. 


REPAIR OF RURAL 
COTTAGES 


Sir,—Recently a correspondent put 
in a plea for the discontinuance of the 
use of thatch for roofing purposes, in 
view of its high fire risk. It would be 
interesting to have this latter point 
verified by some factual evidence. 

There was, and is to some extent 
still, a similar prejudice against the 
use of timber for building in place of 
brick, etc. In the latter case I believe 
the facts are that the risk of fire is 
not appreciably greater than with 
brick- and stone-built houses, especi- 
ally in rural areas. A more reasonable 
objection to the use of thatch is the 
probably higher cost of repairs; but 
against this apparent disadvantage is 
the greatly improved insulation value 
of thatch over the ordinary slate and 
tile roof covering, making for a cool 
dwelling in Summer and a warm one 
in Winter. 

That is a quality notably lacking 
in most cottages and small houses, 
where the weak point is usually the 
roof. War-time wooden houses are no 
exception. 

Is not one of the factors making 
for a higher fire risk in new houses 


se the Doctor's Wife ! 


TREASURER’S HOUSE, 
YORK 


S1r,—I think I can partly answer the 
enquiry of your correspondent of a 
few weeks ago regarding a piece of 
stained glass in the hall of Treasurer’s 
House, York. I bought it from the 
late Mr. Van Staaten, the well-known 
dealer in Dutch antiques; presumably 
it was Low Country glass. 

May I take the opportunity of 
saying that when I first took possession 
of Treasurer's House I did things that 
I should not do to-day. The hall was 
in two floors with late 17th-century 
sash windows, the earlier stone 
mullions and transoms having been 
cut away. I removed the sash win- 
dows and restored the mullions and 
transoms. I copied the lead quarries 
from an example in Cheshire. I was 
at the time suffering from a severe 


attack of Nash’s Mansions. Mr. 
Temple Moore much objected. 
Although I now regret my 


restorations, I am not certain whether 
under some circumstances they were 
not justified, and for this reason: I 
believe it to be true that unless a 
house is occupied or visited by large 
numbers of the public, it will eventu- 
ally disappear. 

Although to an antiquarian the 
hall is in its present state disturbing, 
the general effect is undoubtedly 
attractive. I doubt if the public 
would have visited it in the numbers 
they do if the 17th-century floor had 
not been taken out. 

If only a small number of the 
public are interested by reason of this 
attractiveness, they may be led to 
further interest in ancient buildings. 

The rest of the house is fairly as 
it was. The cased beams and narrow 
floor boards were not my idea and 
most have been removed.—THE LATE 
OWNER OF TREASURER’S HOUSE, 
Dulverton, Somerset. 


CUCKOO ‘“GENTES”: A 
DISCLAIMER 


S1r,—In your issue of December 14, 
1940, James Fisher, reviewing my 


Mr. Soot the Sweep. 


} Mr. Tape the 


The “gens”’ theory is thus si 
ported from three sides, viz.: e: 
colour (Newton), egg-dimensi 
(Latter), adult habits (Chance). Pri 
ity, then, belongs to Newton, and n 


to Epcar P. CHANCE, Gurdo) 
Wormley, Surrey. 
A BIRD IN THE 
ORKNEYS 


From the Lady Marjorie Dalrymple. 


S1r,—I should like to tell Count: 
LirFE of an interesting visitor. ( 
July 4 at 10.30 p.m. we heard a gre 
fluttering and found that a bird h: 
got into the house, having been, 
think, mobbed by starlings outsic 
It flew about for a bit and then dash 
itself against a window pane at t 
end of a long gallery. I picked it \ 
and carried it in a seemingly fainti 
condition to long grass outside. 

waited with it while it recovered a1 
presently was well enough to pet 
on my finger. It allowed me to car 
it to a distance from some peacoci s 
which I feared might hurt it. It s 
on my finger quite uncontrolled a1 
presently flew off over the trees 

the north in a strong and apparent! y 
healthy flight. 


The bird was smaller than 
thrush and bigger than a sparrow, 
dark brown and unassuming in colou 
It had a noticeably large beak which 
seemed a little out of proportion to 
the bird. From what I have seen of 
nightingales in Italy this bird was 
exact—and it had been heard singing 
here in the island a few days before. I 
was asked to describe a nightingale, 
which I tried to do, and the person 
who had heard it said the song was 
wonderful and similar only to that 
which he had heard upon the wireless 


Can anyone tell me if a nightin- 
gale sings only to its mate? If 
so, we must hope that there are two 
up here.—M. DatrympLe, Balfour 
Castle, Shepensay, Orkney Isles. 


[The nightingale has so rarely 
occurred in the northern parts of these 
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Dose the Doctor s Wife 


Mr. Soot the Sweep. Mr 


TENNIEL’S ORIGINAL VERSION OF THE GAME OF HAPPY FAMILIES 
See letter: Happy Families 


during one of the raids on London. 

We enclose herewith a war-time 
set of the cards, showing the original 
designs and titles.—J. M. JAQUES 
(for John Jaques & Son, Ltd.), White 
Heathes Works, Thornton Heath, 
Survey 


THOMAS ROWLAND AND 
ETON 


Sir,—The Rowland whom Mr. Ed- 
mund Esdaile mentions in his letter 
about Trumpeters’ House, Richmond, 
and the Hill family, as the architect 
of Eton College library, can be identi- 
fied with Thomas Rowland, who held 


the post of Clerk of the Works at 
Windsor from 1715 until probably 
1729. There is a reference to him in 


1717, when he and Thomas Ripley 
were ordered to go to Hampton Court 
to examine allegations made in a 
petition to the Commissioners of the 


roofed with thatch the present-day 
usage of the roof space for various 
services, especially electric wiring? In 
old cottages where I have stayed there 
was usually a good plaster ceiling and 
apparently no access to the roof space. 
There is another point, and that is 
that for a brief period after a new roof 
of thatch has been installed, extra 
care should be taken until it has with- 
stood some weather and settled down. 
Then, apart from carelessness in allow- 
ing flues to soot up and catch fire, the 
fire risk should be very slightly greater 
than in any other type of roofing. And 
surely no one can question the charm 
of a well designed and executed roof 
of thatch where the limitations of the 
material have been recognised. So 
many of the thatched roofs one sees 
on new houses have been designed 
without a recognition of this vital 
factor.—C. B., Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire. 


The Truth about the Cuckoo, wrote: 
“The essence of Mr. Chance’s dis- 
coveries is this: cuckoos belong to 


gentes, otherwise races, which are 
more or less host-specific.’” He thus 


thought, as indeed did I myself, that 
the suggestion of there being “ gentes”’ 
was novel. Recently, however, I have 
learnt that Professor Alfred Newton 
in the article Cuckow (sic) in his 
Dictionary of Birds, published in 1896, 
put forward (pages 123, 124) the same 
suggestion, using the word “gens” 
and basing his conclusion on the 
colour-resemblance that often exists 
between the egg of the cuckoo and 
those of the fosterer. 

Further, in Biometrika, Vol. I, 
January, 1902, and Vol. tv, Novem- 
ber, 1905, Oswald H. Latter showed 
that the dimensions of the eggs of 
twelve “gentes’’ of cuckoo approxi- 
mate in some degree to those of their 
respective hosts. 


islands that we suggest the bird pick 
up by our correspondent was th 
excellent songster the garden-warbl 
which is a brownish bird and is m 
with fairly frequently in Orkne 
particularly in Autumn.—ED.] 


OUR MUSEUMS 


S1r,—In your issue of August 3 M1 
Villiers-Stuart, in an article, urges t 
rearrangement of our museums mc 
on the lines of the famous Swedi 
folk museums. In Norwich there is 
most interesting example of the ty) 
suggested. Inspired by his visit 

the Scandinavian folk museums, t! 
late Mr. Bolingbroke presented pa 
of the mediewval mansion known 

Stranger’s Hall to the city of Norwic 
and since then the Corporation hi 
acquired the rest of the building, 

that there are now about twenty roor 


w 











furnished and decorated according to 
their different periods and presenting 
a domestic history of the city from 
the fifteenth century onwards. 

The Sotherton Room in the base- 
ment is typical of the Tudor period 
with its rush-strewn stone floor, solid 
furniture and heavy pewter tableware. 
It has a heavily-moulded oak ceiling 
ar la wide stone fireplace spanned by 

uge carved oak beam with the arms 
{ Nicholas Sotherton with his mer- 
nt’s mark. All the furniture is on 


. 
a massive scale. The 15th-century 
be aqueting hall is a beautiful example 
of the chief room in a medieval mer- 
cl _nt’s house with an oriel window 
ac led on the south side in 1627. Here 
al arranged a long refectory table 
w h joint stools either side, a grand- 
fa .er clock, a tapestry picture depict- 
in man’s passage through life from 
b. -h to the grave, and many smaller 
‘cts reminiscent of the days when 
it vas the chief room of the house. 


Upstairs are the bedrooms, one 


SWAFFHAM CROSS, 


See letter: Market Crosses 


showing the wide oak floor boards 
and a four-poster of Elizabethan times 
with an unwieldy bed-wagon for sup- 
porting the pan of glowing charcoal 
with which they used to warm the bed. 
Cradles of various types and some 
charming sets of bedroom china can 
be seen in the different bedrooms, 
together with some beautiful patch- 
work bed-hangings and covers in the 
Brereton Room, the work of a member 
of that family in Georgian times. Up 
another short staircase is an oak- 
panelled room where some of the most 
valuable furniture in the building is 
assembled ; an oakarmoire with pierced 
ironwork hinges and lock is thought 
to have been made for one of the 
original owners of Stranger’s Hall by 
a Flemish craftsman about 1500. The 
furniture is still heavy but more 
ornamental than that in the Sotherton 
Room; on the walls are examples of 
Stuart bead and needlework. 

The Georgian and_ Victorian 
rooms are both excellent examples of 
their periods. Other rooms house 
collections of sports and pastimes, 
from all kinds of musical instruments 
t» elaborate walking-sticks, and early 
| appets; dresses and costumes of 

irious periods; collections of domes- 
tc pottery, glass, iron, and pewter 
ire. 

After visiting both types of 
useums I fully agree with Mrs. 
illiers-Stuart that in this form of 
useum the past is brought alive to 
e visitor in a way in which the old 
pe of presentation could never do. 
Ann Howes, End-Way, Rockland 
ll Saints, Attleborough, Norfolk. 
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A WALL ON WHEELS? 


See letter: 


BLEEDING THE THISTLE 


S1r,—It might interest you to know, 
and if you are ever in our part of the 
world you might be interested to see, 
the result of bleeding the field thistle 
by repeated cutting. 

A large grass field, 
which has been pasture 
for at least twenty-five 
years, was covered with 
creeping thistle and is 
still covered except for 
certain portions which I 
have cleared by regular 
cutting. Stubbing is ot 
course better than cutt- 
ing, but is a counsel of 
perfection for the field 
thistle. 

The remainder of 
the field is still thick 
with thistles, but on an 
avenue I cleared some 
vears ago all along one 
side and onasimilar strip 
along another side of the 
field, the thistles were 
killed and they have not 
come back again. The 
thistles in the remainder 
of the field have general- 
ly been cut by machine 
in the late Summer, but 
this, I agree with your 
correspondent, seems to 
be a waste of time. 
ALAN ANDERSON, The 
Manor, Notgrove, by Chel- 
tenham, Gloucestershire. 


MARKET 
CROSSES 


Sir,—I thought that 

Miss M. Wight’s most in- 
teresting article (August 10) illustrated 
examples of all the chief types of 
market cross but then I recalled the 
late 18th-century domed “‘crosses”’ at 
Swaffham (1783) and Bungay (1789): 
the Swaffham snapshot I took myself 
but the Bungay photograph I send 
by the kindness of Mr. Edmund Lovell. 
Both of these pleasant classical mar- 


1783 





A Strange Wall 


kets are surmounted by figures of 
Justice, to recommend fair dealing. 

I have vague recollections of 
having seen an old print of a similar 
cross, described as the Butter 
Market at Canterbury, and were 
there not crosses of the same kind at 
Ipswich and Wakefield ? Probably 
some of your readers will know 2 
ie Dow: W., Oxford. 

There is a_hand- 
some domed market cross 
at Beverley.—Ep. 


A STRANGE 

WALL 
Sir,—The accompanying 
photograph shows what 
at first sight appears to 
be a wall on wheels, but 
upon closer examination 
one finds that the foun- 
dation of the wall con- 
sists of ten old mill- 
stones. These have been 
built into the wall, and 
though their grinding 
days are long past, they 
still serve a useful pur- 
pose as part of a field 
wall to keep the cattle 
in. 

This wall is situate 
at Boothtown. near Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire, and local 
residents say that the 
wall has been in its 
present form for from 
40 to 50 years at least. 

ARNOLD JOWETT, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 


A PRE-WAR 
PIONEER 


Sir,—The village pre-war cornucopia 
of which I send a picture offers such a 
contrast to present-day conditions 
in the country that housewives may 
well give a sigh of envy and say that 
a like collection just never existed ! 
A. W. PorGLase, Marke Valley, 
Upton Cross, Callington, Cornwall. 


THE TRAVELLING UNIVERSAL PROVIDER ON HIS WAY 


See letter: 


A Pre-war Pioneer 
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LEBBEKS 


Sir,—I was much interested in a 
recent correspondent s information 
concerning the lebbek trees (Albizzia 
lebbek) that border the Cairo-Helouan 
avenue, near Maadi, Egypt, because 
my attention has been particularly 
drawn to the extraordinary number 
of epiphytes that grew on the mossy 
trunks and principal branches of some 
ancient leguminous trees Mimo- 
saceae) which occurred along the 
western shore of Paqueta island, Bay 
of Guanabara, Rio de Janeiro. These 
deciduous members of the Legumino- 
sae I identified, with the assistance of 
the director of the Jardim Botanico 
Rio de Janeiro, as lebbeks. 


While attractive in Summer as 
a shade tree, 4. lebbek presents a most 
untidy and ragged appearance in 
Winter, when nothing but its in- 
numerable dried seed-pods hang from 
its branches, and jt is difficult to 
understand why it was introduced 
into a country so enormously rich in 
native leguminous trees as Brazil 


TTT Ty fate 
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Crosses 


BUNGAY CROSS, 


See letter : Market 


If the ‘“‘mealy bug’ is to be found 
harbouring in the seed-pods (in a pod 
I examined four out of five seeds had 
been consumed, apparently, while 
partially green, by a grub that fell 
out when I opened the pod; many 
other pods appeared to be empty of 
seed) the drastic pollarding of the 
Helouan trees, unless it completely 
checks fluorescence—an effect that I 
have observed in the case of the 
heavily pollarded = Oijtis (Licania 
Moquilea’ tomentosa) that are to be 
seen along many of the side-walks in 
Rio de Janeiro—may prove to be 
only a short-lived palliative 


If any of your readers believe, 
as we used to believe in Devon, that 
the advent of a hard Winter 1s 
heralded by an exceptional profusion 
of berries on hawthorn and holly, I 
am able to inform them that while 


wandering through that fascinating 
institution the Mercado del Plata 
(meat, fowls, fish, vegetables, fruit 


and flowers) on calle Carlos Pelegrini, 
Buenos Aires in July, 1 was greatly 
struck by the wealth of orange-red 
berries on cut branches of the fire- 
thorn (Pyracantha coccinea), which 
the girl at the flower-stall called 
‘orater’’: an abbreviated corruption 
probably, of the generic synonym 
Crataegus. 

This abundance of berries coin- 
cides with the coldest weather that 
we have experienced in the River 
Plate for nearly thirty years; snow 
has recently been reported to have 
fallen in Montevideo for the first 











CUBS AND PUPPIES 


See letter: Young Foxes 


time since the Winter (July) of 1918. 
G. W. TEaGvuE, English Club, 25 de 
Mayo 586, Buenos Aires. 


YOUNG FOXES 


Sir,—A local naturalist, a friend of 
mine, recently came into possession 
of three fox cubs that had been de- 
serted by the vixen. 

He is attempting to rear them 
along with two pups, and the family 
of five are pictured here in a small pen 
where they live and sleep together. 

They are often taken out into a 
small croft close by and allowed to 
run free and play in the hedges. If 
they stray a little too far they at once 
return to the call of “‘ Foxie.”’ 

It may be that one day they will 
realise that there is a larger world as 
yet unseen by them at the other side 
of the hedge of their croft and they 
will be missing. We shall see.—RALPH 
WRIGLEY, 37, Salthill Road, Clitheroe, 
Lancashire 


A SQUIRREL WITH A 
TOADSTOOL 


While walking in a wood the 
other day my attention was called to 
some grey squirrels that came scut- 
tling towards me from a bed of dead 
leaves to a large oak tree about three 
vards away. These immediately did as 
all squirrels do upon seeing danger 
ahead; they shot up the tree like 
lightning. 

But behind them came another 
member of the same family, carrying 
in its mouth a large white object. I 
was very anxious to see what the 
white thing was, so moved about two 
feet nearer to the tree to inspect To 
my utter astonishment I saw that 
the squirrel (evidently a very young 
one by its size) was quietly sitting 
close to the base of the tree holding 
in its raised-up tiny paws a large white 
toadstool, the stem at least 4 inches 
long and the cap as large as a small tea 
plate, ¢.e. from 3 to 4 ins. across; this 
was being held upside down and the 
squirrel was making a very glorious 
meal of the fat stem. So engaged was 
the little creature in its tasty food 
that my near presence was totally 
ignored, although I stood fully ex- 
posed, but absolutely still. After the 
stem had been eaten far down, the 
inverted cap attacked and this 
seemed a particularly choice morsel, 
for the squirrel stopped now and then 
and appeared to “lick its chops’’ with 
pleasure and _ its gleamed like 
shining black beads ! 

I watched for some minutes while 
the gills in the cap were licked and 
bitten into, then, when I advanced 
some few inches, my person was seen 
and the little animal, with the toad- 
stool in its mouth, shot up the tree 
bole to a firm spot on a branch about 
5 ft. up and there, unafraid, continued 
its feast although I stood within sight, 
just below. I do not know if squirrels 
do often eat toadstools but never in 
my life before have I seen it being 


SIR, 


Was 


eyes 


done.-K. Styan, Ben Craig, Aspley 
Guise, Bedfordshire. 
We have seen a red squirrel 


nibble at a toadstool, but it did not 
do so with any great relish.—Eb.] 





BIRDS ON 
FISHING RODS 


Sir,—The experience of 
having a bird perch ona 
rod while fishing, re- 
corded in your issue of 
August 17, has_ hap- 
pened twice to me. 
When using a wet fly, if 
I knock off for a few 
minutes’ “easy,’’ I usual- 
ly keep my cast wet by 
propping up the rod so 


that it overhangs the 
stream and lets a_ few 
feet of line trail in the 


water. On each occasion 
the bird was a kingfisher, 
which took no notice of 
me, though I was within 


A CHEAP WELL IN CEYLON 
(Right) MAKING A MANGO- 
TREE BOAT 


See letter : Village Uses for Trees in Ceylon 


two or three yards of;him. I need 
hardly say that I kept perfectly still. 

I am surprised that your corres- 
pondent does not mention the banging 
of a minnow—presumably to make 
it tender. This took place on both the 
mentioned. Having used 
my rod as a diving board, the king- 


occasions 


fisher flew with his capture to a 
strong branch. He then banged it 
hard against the branch: three or 


four bangs, a pause, then three or four 
more. This done, he deftly turned the 
minnow head-downwards and _ swal- 
lowed it. For perhaps a couple of 
minutes after that he appeared to be 
the victim of acute indigestion—eyes 
closed, feathers ruffled, head sunk on 
shoulders. Then with a shake he 
pulled himself together, took a very 
thorough bath, spent some time drying 
and preening himself and eventually 
flashed off to a fresh beat. 

It may have been the same bird 
on both occasions, for both took place 
on the Torridge in different parts of 
the same stretch of water. The second 
use of my rod, though, occurred nearly 
two years after the first.—R. W. 
HALLOws (Major), Constitutional Club, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


A CAMBERWELL BEAUTY 


Sir,—It may interest your readers 
to hear that on August 26 I had the 
good fortune to capture a Camberwell 
Beauty butterfly in perfect condition. 
It was fluttering round a plum tree 
in this garden in company with 
several Red Admirals.—J. BurcHart, 
Holcombe, Knotty Green, Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire. 


AN ANNIVERSARY 


SirR,—Some time ago you printed a 
note commenting on the fact that 
the 250th anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Morden College, Blackheath, 
is being observed this year, In 1695, 
under the guidance of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the building of Morden College 
began. The founder, Sir John Morden, 
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had suffered misfortune and penury, 
and this house was planned to be a 
home for merchants who might, like 
himself, be reduced to want. The 
ancient charity provides for 42 resi- 
dent beneficiaries and also allowances 
in the form of out-pensions. I enclose 
a photograph of the front elevation. 
—C. T. Spurtinc (Rev.), Otham 
Rectory, neay Maidstone, Kent. 


A MONKEY’S WEDDING 


S1r,—Sir George Cunningham’s letter 
about the jackals’ wedding interests 
me. I ama South African and, when- 
ever the sun is shining while it is 
raining, I refer to this as “‘a monkey’s 
wedding.’ I have called it this since 
childhood, but I do not know the 
origin of it: but it obviously has some 
connection with the Pathan’s “ jackals’ 
wedding.’’—DAPHNE W. PITCHFORD, 
Bredgar, Weybridge, Surrey. 


VILLAGE USES FOR 
TREES IN CEYLON 


Sir,—As I have said before, the 
Ceylon villager, though sometimes far 
behind the times, is a resourceful and 
ingenious fellow, and even educated 
folks can learn much from him. For 
instance, here is a picture showing his 
clever method of sinking a well, when 
he cannot afford brick and cement, 
especially in these hard times. A well 
in a broad open rice-field is a necessity, 
and this is how he sets about sinking 
one. 

Choosing a long tree-trunk of a 
mango tree, he brings it down with 
his axe, and then dexterously gets it 
scooped out in the manner of a long 
tube. This takes him several days. 
he removes it to the well 


After that, 











site, and sinks it vertically into t'¢ 
clayey ground, about a quarter of t 


hollow wooden “cylinder” 
about four feet) showing 
surface. 

Though economical, this er 
method is, to-day, fast dying out 
the remote Ceylon hamlets where 
still exists, because as a result of t 
““schoolmaster being abroad,” + 
villager realises that wells built 
brick and mortar, or better concri 
are more durable and sanitary. 

It may be of interest to note tl 
the water from the well is drawn w 
a bucket fastened to a rope or | 
stick attached to the well-sweep sta1 
ing on a forked structure or a trip: 
and worked on the lever princip 
It is as simple as it is effective, a 
speaks volumes for the  peasan 
ingenuity. In this picture depicti 
a typical rural scene in the fields, « 
country cousin is seen performing | ; 
evening ablutions al fresco. He s 
rinsing his mouth to remove the stai 5 
off his teeth after a hearty chew f 
betel and areca nuts, which he relish s 
more than the cigarette or even t 
popular locally-made cigar. 

It may be added that the m 
terial chosen for such wells is usual] 
satin wood, which resists decay as t 
is white-ant (termite) proof. Nit 
infrequently, trunks of eugenia, stryci - 
nos, and terminalia, which respon | 
more easily to the village carpenter s 
chisel, are selected for this purpos 
But mango tree trunks are also pop 
lar, as they are more readily availabe 
in village gardens. Sometimes suitab/e 
mango .trees are felled, and the 
contents scooped out for constructing 
boats which are used in the lagoons 
for fishing, or taking passengers and 
goods across a ferry.—S. V. 0. 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Cevion. 


(that 
above 


A SNAKE INDOORS 


Sir,—We have a washhouse a few fect 
from our back door. A week or two ago 
our retriever barked furiously, and | 
found an adder about three-quarters 
of a yard long under the sink. It was 
coiled up with head raised and tongue 
flicking in and out. The cat was lying 
outside the door, apparently un- 
concerned. 

I am puzzled as to how the reptile 
got into the washhouse. Would it 
be likely that the cat carried it in? 

Perhaps some of your readers 
have knowledge of such a happeniny. 

K. ASHE, The Dower House, Ombei 
ley, neay Droitwich, Worcestershire. 

Cats will sometimes capture 
reptiles, so puss may have brougl 
the snake indoors. In view of its 
length, which would be remarkabie 
for an adder, we think it was probab 
a harmless grass snake, a reptile th 
grows much longer.—Ep. 


In our issue of July 27 a phot 
graph of an Icelandic Gyrfalcon’s ey1 
by Mr. J. H. Sherlock was wrong 
ascribed to another photographer. \\ 
willingly make this correction and r 
gret any inconvenience caused to M 
Sherlock. 


MORDEN COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, FOUNDED 250 YEARS AG) 


See letter: An Anniversary 
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LET US 
COMMEMORATE 
COURAGE 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16th 


Five years ago the R.A.F. with 
immortal courage and devotion, 
wrought the greatest deliver- 
ance in history. 


On September 16th this Nation 
will commemorate the Anniver- 
sary of that deliverance, and 
re-affirm its gratitude. 


On September 16th you are 
invited to send, through your 


place of worship or from vour 
home, a special contribution te 
the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
to ensure that its help to our 
injured airmen and the depen- 
dants of those who gave thei 
lives may be adequately sup- 
ported and prolonged. 


So may the many remembe~ 
that imperishable few. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donation to LorD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or 


BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. 


Secretary, 


Appeals Committee, 


R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Cheques 
and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 


(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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.. + by Radio! Enemy bomb dumps | experience of radio-electronics thus 


... V sites... booby traps ... mine 
nests ... metal concentrations. How- 
ever cleverly hidden, radio—electronic 
devices—tracked them down. In the 
war radio played its part as our 
“secret intelligence.’ And in in- 
venting, pioneering and manu- 
facturing radio devices for defeating 
the enemy, G.E.C. played an import- 
ant part. With the vast new 


gained, G.E.C. are better-than-ever 


| equipped to design and build the 


future’s finest Radio and Television 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


‘THE SOUND AND SIGHT OF THE FUTURE’ 


DVT. OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Practically all water needs sterilising beforie 
it is fit to drink. The ‘ Belco’ Chlorinator 
shown here is the simplest and most inex- 
pensive apparatus yet devised for treating 
water. Cost of solution about 2d. per 10,000 
gallons. Cost of upkeep practically nil. 
Only necessary to replenish containers and 
keep it clean. Unskilled labour sufficient. 
In no way harmful to livestock. 


Five models made—with manual or automatic 
control. Model No. I treats up to 100,000 
gallons daily, price from £11.11.0. No. 2, as 
shown here, treats up to 259,000: gallons2daily— 


Price £21.0.0 


BELCO 


CHLORINATOR 


(Pat. No. 551634) 


Send for folder B.C.41 which 
gives full details. 





A. BELL & CO.,LTD. (Dept. Z), 
GOLD ST., NORTHAMPTON 
Tel. : 771 (2 lines) 

Also at 98 Bath Street, Glasgow 


Makes walter SAFE to drink 


Y 


ONWARD TO 








GREATER BEAUTY 



















shall 


expressing in the all-steel 


When circumstances permit we resume our 
peace-time activities .. . 
construction in which we specialise, new standards of 
comfort and beauty . adding lustre to eminent 


names and to our own constantly advancing reputation. 


PARK AVA KD 


473 High Roa, Willesden, London. N.W .10 


Telephone : 
Willesden 2595 


Telecrams : 
Warenpar-W illroad-London 


Officially Appointed Retailers of 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley Cars 
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ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON LTD DENS IRON WORKS - ARBROATH 
London Office : 66 Victoria Street, $.W.1 
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Link these 2 ~ 


FARMING NECESSITIES 
make additienal use 


of YOUWL MILKING MACHINE 


with the 









the cheapest power Clipper on the market. 
Product of a famous factory oper.tes from the vacuum p pe- 
line of any make of Milking Machine. 
a your Milker at small cost. . 





£4.19.0 


(plus 25% ) post free 


Including plates and 
8 ft. connecting tube 


This A‘l-British 


Increase the utility of 


. . Clip Cattle (and Horses) 


smoothly, cleanly with the ‘* New Clipvac.”’ 
it will take all WOLSELEY Clipper Plates and fits the hand snugly 


WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE 


1 RSA A A A RR A EE 
COMPANY LIMITED. WITTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE LAND GIRL’S 
POSITION 


EALLY it is time that White- 
hall made up its mind about 
the status of the Women’s 
Land Army. Land girls are 
not to get gratuities on 

demobilisation like other women in 
uniform. They are told that they have 
received the ordinary rate of pay for 
the job they do and so they must be 
content with some items of their uni- 
form as a parting gift and the chance 
to draw on the W.L.A. Benevolent 
Fund if they are in need. If they are 
rated as industrial war workers they 
are surely entitled to early release 
from the W.L.A. 


Land Girl and Factory 
Worker 


E hear of a million factory work- 

ers being released from their 
war-time obligations, but no word of 
release for land girls, even if they have 
jobs ready to go to. Some of them left 
good posts to join the W.L.A. Now 
they find themselves at a disadvantage 
all round with their sisters who joined 
the A.T.S. or the W.A.A.F., or those 
who went into factories. As a farmer 
I know full well that it will be difficult 
to replace experienced girls, particu- 
larly milkers, and that they can ill be 
spared. Butsome regard must be given 
to the obvious interests of the girls 
themselves and to their future. 


Uncertainty as to Release 


WILL quote the case of one woman 

in the W.L.A. She volunteered in 
late 1939, giving up a good job in a 
milliner’s business. To-day she is a 
competent milker, second to the herds- 
man in a pedigree herd. There is no 
question about the value of the job 
she is doing, and has done for the past 
five years on the food front. But 
she has had nearly enough and at the 
age of 35 feels that she must get back 
soon to her peace-time job. Her former 
employer has written asking when she 
will be free to take up her job. She 
cannot give a definite reply. Yet 
another woman—5 years younger— 
who went into the A.T.S. at about the 
same time as she joined the W.L.A., 
gets her release this month and will be 
back in her old job in the same busi- 
ness. This is not fair treatment. As 
farmers we don’t want to lose them, 
but we know they ought to go, if they 
want to go. 


The Rate of Harvesting 


HE first days of September saw 

plenty of corn lying out even in 
the earliest districts of the south of 
England where harvest started a full 
six weeks earlier. Heavy crops of 
barley and oats and catchy weather— 
two days wet and then a day or two 
dry—do not allow rapid progress. Laid 
crops have held up matters still more 
and although there has been more odd 
labour, such as prisoners of war, to help 
handle the harvest the actual cutting 
has taken a long time. In my district 
the war agricultural committee still 
had over a 1,000 acres of corn to cut 
on September 4 and the committee’s 
binders and combines had been at 
work on and off since July 24. Some- 
how the most difficult crops will be 
got together. No one likes to abandon 
acrop that has taken labour and money 
to grow. Even if the cost of harvest- 
ing is disproportionate to the cash 
value, the crop will be saved if this is 
humanly possibly. 


Research into Animal 
Breeding 


T is welcome news that the Agri- 
cultural Research Council is awake 
to the need for a much more vigorous 


programme of research into animal 
breeding and genetics. We like to say 
that our pedigree stock are the bes: 
in the world and certainly breeders i: 
this country have a capacity for judg- 
ing the quality of livestock which i: 
not equalled anywhere in the world. 
South America and the United States 
still invite our breed societies 1, 
nominate judges for their big show 
On the scientific side we have been 
slipping behind other countries. True 
enough we have now started on the 
short cut to cattle improvement offered 
by artificial insemination centres where 
half a dozen first-class bulls can look 
after several thousand cows in the year 
But the intuition of our breeders and 
their knowledge of quality is not being 
backed by the scientific researc), 
which one day will show more defii- 
itely the characteristics in domesti 
livestock that are most worth presery - 
ing and developing for the sake of 
future generations as well as such 
considerations as immediate yields of 
milk and meat. 


Professor R. G. White 


HE Agricultural Research Council 

has found a good man in Professor 
R. G. White, to go into these questions 
and prepare a scheme of r2search and 
a national organisation that will keep 
this country in the forefront of scien- 
tific breeding. Professor White comes 
from the University College of North 
Wales at Bangor. He has always 
ranged further afield than the Princi- 
pality, and, while he is a strong suppor- 
ter of the Welsh breeds, notably Welsh 
Black cattle, he is an authority on 
pedigree breeding generally. I hear 
that he is on his way to Canada and 
the United States to find out where 
their researches are leading. As his 
Chief Geneticist Professor White will 
have Dr. C. H. Waddington, of the 
Department of Zoology at Cambridge. 
The Cambridge School has produced 
some outstanding men in the field of 
crop breeding, notably Sir Roland 
Biffen and the present Professor at the 
head of the school, Sir Frank Engle- 
dow. I look for great things from this 
new team, among them a new lease of 
useful life for the Institute of Animal 
Genetics at Edinburgh University. 
The scientists there have been neglec- 
ted and given little scope to bring their 
knowledge to bear on the practical 
problems that face the commercial 
farmer who wants to breed better 
stock but is not wholly convinced that 
the taboos of the breed societies are 
the last word 1n knowledge. 


“ The Royal” 


HERE will be no Royal Show next 

vear. The Royal Agriculturl 
Society of England have had the 
matter out with Mr. Tom Williams, 
the Minister of Agriculture, and after 
consulting his Cabinet colleagues |e 
has told the R.A.S.E. that the Govern- 
ment cannot give faculties for tle 
supply or erection of timber for the 
showyard while materials and labour 
are so urgently needed for domestic 
building. I understand that one-day 
shows that do not require much in tle 
way of building can be held next yea". 
This is undoubtedly a right decision. 
It will, moreover, give ‘‘ The Royal” 
and other societies a chance to recon- 
sider carefully the form of their shows. 
When I ventured to criticise the Royal 
Show held at Windsor just before the 
war because it failed to attract the 
general public, although the Royal 
Family gave their most generous sup- 
port, a member of the R.A.S.E. Coun- 
cil almost accused me of sacrilege for 
suggesting that the Society might with 
advantage bring its ideas of showman- 
ship up to date. CINCINNATUS. 
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TOWN HOUSE FOR 
MR. CHURCHILL 


R. WINSTON . CHUR- 
CHILL, for whom 
Messrs. Knight, Frank 


and Rutley are acting, 

is negotiating for the 
purchase of the freehold Town house, 
No. 28, Hyde Park Gate. Messrs. 
\llsop and Co. are the agents for the 
owner, Mr. Claude P. Serocold. It is 
understood that contracts have been 
exchanged. 


LORD HALIFAX BUYING 
FARMS 


EARLY 600 acres of freehold 
agricultural land between York 
and Driffield has been acquired by 
the Earl of Halifax for £14,000. The 
agents for the vendor were Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff and Messrs. 
Stephenson and Son. Approximately 
490 acres of the farms are in hand, 
ani the sale includes cottages in the 
village of Bishop Wilton. 


DOWNING COLLEGE SELLING 
FARMS 


‘HE Master, Fellows and Scholars 
‘71 of Downing College, Cambridge, 
have requested Messrs. J. Carter 
Jonas and Sons to sell as a whole or 
in 61 lots in September 15 some 4,150 
acres of agricultural land in the 
western part of Cambridgeshire. It is 
said that Sir George Downing, Bt., 
who founded the College in 1717 and 
at that time owned Downing Street, 
Whitehall, gave the College the option 
of receiving as an endowment either 
the farms or the London property and 
that the College preferred the farms. 


HEWELL GRANGE TO BE 
DISPOSED OF 


{J HE EARL OF PLYMOUTH has 

| announced his intention of dis- 
posing of the Hewell Grange estate at 
Tardebigge, near Bromsgrove, Wor- 
cestershire. The decision is another 
example of the results of the heavy 
burden of death duties. Hewell 
Grange came into the possession of 
the Earl of Plymouth’s ancestors in 
a very curious manner. Until the year 
1542 they were the holders of the 
Manor of Stanwell, in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor. They were well 
content with it, for it was a pleasant 
place, in fact so pleasant that un- 
luckily for them it was coveted by 
Henry VIII. He forced the then 
owner, Andrew, Lord Windsor, to 
effect an exchange. Tardebigge, with 
the site of Bordesley Abbey, was the 
consideration for the surrender of 
Stanwell. The royal action in the 
matter was by no means the only 
instance of its kind. The records of 
another estate, that came into the 
market a few years ago, revealed that 
when Henry VIII was entertained 
there he took a fancy to the property 
and, with the offer of another place 
in exchange, forcibly dispossessed the 
owner, who pleaded to be allowed to 
remain in it. The Hewell Grange 
estate is of about 5,500 acres, with a 
mansion that was built just over 
50 years ago, the earlier house dating 
from 1717. Illustrated articles on 
Hewell Grange appeared in CouNTRY 
LiFE (Vol. x11, page 732, and Vol. xiv, 
page 240). 


SIGNIFICANT TRANSACTIONS 


_ the break-up of large 
landed estates is gathering mo- 
mentum. The avowed reason of many 
of the offers is the pressure of death 
duties, and those who know how much 
the State takes from even the smallest 
property that is subject to valuation 
for probate can easily understand 
and sympathise with great landowners 
who are compelled to sell considerable 
acreages on succession to family 
estates. But this process has been 


going on now for years, and various 
recent proposals have begun to exert 
an additional influence adverse to the 
retention of exceptionally extensive 
estates in land. The complicated 
recommendations regarding develop- 
ment rights are casting a shadow over 
ownership, for although not much has 
been heard of them in recent months, 
they are on record, and, like the idea 
of nationalising so many forms of 
property, they tend to depress rather 
than to raise values. 


ATTRACTIVENESS OF LAND 
FOR INVESTMENT 
OTH the private investor and 
the corporations attach much 
importance to the stability and per- 
manence of real property as a security. 
Farm rents from a satisfied tenantry, 
and freehold ground rents from 
suburban building estates have one 
feature which is more esteemed than 
the exact amount of the income, and 
it is the freedom from the arbitrary 
redemptions and writing-down of 
interest which confront the holder of 
paper securities. A noteworthy fact 
is that the demand for landed estates 
is keen enough to take properties of 
hundreds of acres out of the market 
in their entirety. The result, seen 
almost every week, is that tenants 
remain as tenants, and very often not 
of a private owner but of a charitable 
body or educational foundation. The 
probability is that mostly, be they 
momentarily disappointed at the loss 
of the opportunity to become their 
own landlords, the tenants are really 
better off in the long run, for they 
retain their capital, they cannot be 
disturbed in occupation provided they 
are farming reasonably well, and they 
are not tied down for better or worse 
to one district. Perhaps the best 
indication of the fundamental con- 
dition of the property market is that 
the percentage of property failing to 
find buyers is steadily decreasing. 
Reserves may not always be reached 
under the stimulus of the hammer, 
but within the last few days there 
have been instances of withdrawals of 
large properties, such withdrawals 
being followed by acceptable offers a 
few minutes later. 

Those who delight in studying 
auction results are not altogether 
deprived of an idea of the price thus 
privately realised, for the point at 
which withdrawal took place is 
common knowledge. 


A POOR SEASON ON THE 
MOORS 


Y the way, Scottish estates are 
coming into the market in con- 
siderable numbers, and what is more 
they are being sold, as some of the 
agents’ notices put it, ‘“‘to a gentleman 
for private occupation,’’ the added 
fact that he is from London or Leeds 
involving no breach of his desire for 
anonymity. 

In pre-war years the issue of long 
lists of seasonal tenancies of grouse 
moors meant hard work for the com- 
pilers and interesting material for 
readers, but this year there has been 
little to announce in that way, and 
the grouse shooting has been very 
disappointing. The effects of the war 
years will show themselves on the 
moors for some time to come, and 
to remedy them will mean skilled 
effort and a lavish outlay. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, if some districts can ever 
regain their original reputation for 
sport, and equally questionable 
whether there will again be anything 
approaching pre-war competition for 
shootings. It is clearly good policy 
for vendors of Scottish land to lay 
stress on the agricultural qualities of 
anything they have to offer. 

ARBITER. 
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A Mew 
HAMMER 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


@ SLOW SPCED for LONG LIFE 


@ HIGH DUTY CAST IRON BODY 
giving stability which reduces 
vibration to a minimum. 


MAIN SHAFT fitted with SELF 
“ALIGNING BALL BEARINGS in 
INDEPENDENT HOUSINGS. 


@ 8.H.P. 18-20 suitable for normal 
Farm Tractors. 


@ LARGE‘SIZE SCREEN 
294” x 101”. 


@ 24 SWINGING HAM- 
MERS. 


PRICE 
r rs 
7a 
COMPLETE WITH CYCLONE 
AND TWO SCREENS 


@ LARGE FAN, 24” dia- 
meter. 


EASY ACCESS TO ALL 
WORKING PARTS 


Other Manufactures : HAY AND BARN MACHINERY 
ENGINES POTATO DIGGERS MANURE 
DISTRIBUTORS SAW BENCHES ETC. 








By Appoinrmenr 
to 4 M THe KING 


BAMFORDS IL?? UTTOXETER. 


For over 7O years Makers of High Class Agricultural Machinery 





‘‘Lowis sets the Standard in Bulb Culture’’ 


Write NOW for the AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE of 


British Grown 
Lows BULBS 
Class’ 


A few items from our Catalogue : 


TULIPS | 
Orange King. Deep orange, shaded | 
rose, yellow centre; ht. 23 in. Argo. 
Golden yellow, mottled red; ht. 
24 in. Farncombe Sanders. Brick 
red; ht. 30 in. Princess Elizabeth. | 
Delicate rose; ht. 28 in. All at 7s. 6d. 
doz., 55s. 100. Clara Butt. Clear 
pink; ht. 21 in. Inglescombe | 
Yellow. Canary yellow; ht. 18 in. | 
Lowis Mixture of Darwins and 
May Flowering Tulips; ht. 21 in. 
to 30 in. All at 7s. doz., 50s. 100. 
Fantasy. A beautiful, salmon-pink | 
Parrot Tulip; ht. 22 in., 12s. 6d. doz., | 
| 


100. Croesus. Orange red crown, 
7s. doz., 50s. 100. Cheerfulness. 
Double centre, creamy white and 
yellow, 7s. doz., 50s. 100. Splendid 
Mixture all Varieties, Daffodils 
and Narcissi, 6s. doz., 40s. 100. 
| Daffodils and Narcissi, for Natur- 
| alising. Splendid mixture of small- 
| size bulbs, 7 Ib. 20s., 14 Ib. 35s., 
56 Ib. £6, | cwt. £10. Lilium Candi- 
dum (Madonna Lily). Beautiful 
pure white Lily, with golden-yellow 
anthers. Blooms June; ht. 5 ft., 
2s. each, 22s. 6d. doz. Muscari 
Heavenly Blue (Grape Hyacinths), 
25 for 4s. 6d., 50 for 8s., 100 for I5s., 
1,000 for 140s. Scilla Nutans 
(Woodland Bluebells), Winter Acon- 
ites (Eranthis Hyemalis), both at 25 


100 for £5. 


DAFFODILS AND NARCISSI 


Grand Soleil d’Or (Polyanthus 


Narcissus). For early forcing in bowls | for 3s., 50 for 5s. 6d., 100 for 10s. 6d., 
or pots for Christmas, 9s. doz., 70s. | 1,000 for 100s. 
100 | 


Lowis Peat-Fibre Mixture, speci- 
ally prepared for bulbs for indoor 
culture in bowls for pots (with or 
without drainage). Gives excellent 
results. Supplied in bags, each Is., 
2s. 6d., 5s. (A Is. bag is sufficient 
for 4 medium-size bowls.) 


| 
King Alfred (Trumpet). Golden | 
yellow throughout, 8s. 6d. doz., 65s. | 
100. Victoria. Clear yellow trum- | 
pet, broad creamy white perianth, | 
7s. 6d. doz., 55s. 100. Helios. | 
Orange yellow cup, 7s. 6d. doz., 55s. | 


Please enclose Id. stamp for Catalogue to: 


LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd., 14 Boston, Lincs. 
London Office ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2 









Say 
farewell to Age 


* * * 


Growing old gracefully is all right in its way, but it’s much more 


exciting not growing old at all. 
you stay young and lovely longer. 


Rich, emollient Skin Deep helps 
Regular massage with Skin Deep 


helps to smooth out premature wrinkles, to pick up any suspicion 0, 
a droop round the mouth and whisk away puffiness under the eyes. 
Contains the same element nature uses to keep your skin pliant 


and soft: so ‘baby’ your 


good looks. 
Make yours a 


real beauty sleep with 


LOVELY AS A POWDER BASE TOO! 


Skin Deep used by day is a beautiful, satiny e 
foundation and really makes powder stay on. 


face 
with Skin Deep to keep youthtul 


ATKINSONS 


Sts mn Lu Cp 


BEAUTY CREAM 


5/10 (inclid ng tax) 


7. © EL ATRINSON LTD... 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


‘* His Master’s Voice”’ leadership in tonal quality 
and purity of reproduction is no accident.... 


It has been won — and held — by the finest 


research organization in the radio industry. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE } 
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NEW BOOKS 








THE COST OF 
DISARMING GERMANY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE history of Brigadier- 
General J. H. Morgan’s book 
of Arms (Methuen, 

15s.) gocs back a long way. 
Before coming to that, something 
should be said about the author. He 
is not what the French call soldat de 
carvrieve he is a lawyer. From 1914 
onwards he served with the Army, 


Assize 


though they are now merely con- 
firmations of what has been abun. 


dantly stated, are first-hand confirm. 
tions from an acute observer. 

Let it be said, to sum up the 
matter, that, though General More:in 
has a regard amounting almost 
reverence for the supreme expressic: 
of German literary genius, he has ve: 


mn Cc 


< 


enquiring into such matters as war little use for Germany and Germans 
crimes. He was in what one might 
A.A.G. of the Mili- 3 call the general run. 
tary Section at the ASSIZE OF ARMS Here, his feelings may 
Paris Peace Confer- By Brigadier-General be fairly described 
ence in 1919; and as Vansittartesque 


when the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission 


J. H. Morgan 
(Methuen, I5s.) 


The important 
point, however, is 


of Control went into IMPERIAL and 
Germany, he went COMMONWEALTH it is the author's view 
with it as D.A.G. By Lord Elton that ‘‘the only way” 


having the rank of 
Brigadier - General. 
His main _ business 
was with the dis- 
armament of Ger- 
many; and the late 
General Sir George 
W. M. Macdonough, 
who writes a preface to this book, 
says that, on that subject, ‘there are 
few persons, if any, who have the 
same claim to be listened to as General 
Morgan.” 
THE PACT OF LOCARNO 

It was his disillusioning experi- 
ence in this matter of disarming Ger- 
many that set General Morgan upon 
the writing of the book. He began it 
as long ago as 1924 at the suggestion 
of Marshal Foch and others. ‘‘ Then,” 
he says in his introduction, “in 1925 
came the fateful overtures by Herr 
Stresemann for a ‘Pact of Security’ 
known, and now notcrious, as the 
Pact of Locarno. The price exacted 
by Stresemann for that Pact was not 
only the withdrawal of the Control 
Commission, but silence. He got it. 
It became ‘bad form’ for anyone to 
question whethcr Germany was, or 
was not, in a state of grace in the 
matter of disarmament. To have pro- 
ceeded, under circumstances, 
with the publication of a history of 
the attempt to disarm her under the 
Treaty of Versailles would have in- 
volved such a revelation of the bad 
faith of Germany, in her all too suc- 
cessful obstruction to the work of the 
Control Commission, as to amount, in 
the language of diplomacy, to ‘an 
unfriendly act,’ particularly in view 
of her spectacular entry into the 
comity of the League of Nations.”’ 

Now that these considerations no 
longer have force, General Morgan 
gives us the first of two volumes on 
the matter; and seeing that the dis- 
arming of a defeated Germany is once 
more a problem to be solved, the book 
could hardly have appeared at a more 
opportune moment. 

It is not a book that has been 
stuffed with statistical matter, and 
aimed merely at the convincing of 
specialists, though it may well do 
that. The author is a “writer” in the 
best sense of the word. His pages are 
full of interest for the general reader. 
He deals with his central problem 
not in isolation but in its context of 
German society, history and mentality. 
His pictures of Germany at that time, 
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such 


POLTERGEIST OVER 


By Harry Price 
(Country Life, 18s.) § 
AAMAAAAAAAA 





is that expressed in 
the report of the 
Crimea Conference : 
“the total disarma- 
ment and disband- 
ment of all German 
armed forces’’ (and, 
he adds, the total 
dissolution of the German Officers’ 
Corps which is implicit in such dis- 
bandment), and the ‘elimination of 
all German industry that could be 
used for military production.” 


{(Collins, 21s.) 


§ 
§ 
disarmament, 
§ 
§ 
§ 


ENGLAND § 


Though this is “the only way,” 
General Morgan has no doubt that 
it will prove anything but an easy 
Way. It will require ‘“‘an armed 
occupation of the whole of Germany 
for at least 29 years, the financial 
burden of which will inevitably fall 
upon the taxpayers of the three great 


‘United Nations.’ Will those tax- 
payers ‘stay the course’?”’ 
The question has added force 


when one remembers that if we apply 
this sauce to the German goose, it is 
no less applicable to the Japanese 
gander; and the dilemma is deepened 
when one considers General Morgan's 
own admission that the question of 
what, in fact, is ‘‘war material’”’ is 
“almost insoluble. The thing defies 
definition.’’ He asks: ‘“‘ When are you 
to ‘call a spade a spade,’ and when 
should you call it an entrenchiiyz 
tool?’’ and so it goes through en 
enormous number of implements, 
metals, chemicals and, indeed, entire 
industries which could find a use 
equally in war or peace. 

One thing at least this book will 
do, and that is dissipate illusion. If 
Germany is to be disarmed, it will 
require an infinite expenditure 
resolution, ingenuity and money. 


WHAT ENGLAND MEANS 

We English are so good at depr.- 
ciating ourselves, our endeavours aiid 
our achievements that it is almost 
with a shock that one comes now anid 
then on an _ Englishman sturdily 
standing up for what England is aid 
means. We have this agreealle 
spectacle in Lord Elton’s Imperial 
Commonwealth (Collins, 21s.), a history 
of the British Empire, which Lord 
Elton calls ‘“‘the greatest and most 
fruitful of recorded political achieve- 
ments.” It is a story, says the author, 
and rightly, of which ‘‘the British 
themselves.-know next to nothing.” 
Even the average American is scarcely 
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worse informed about this matter than 
the average Briton. Yet there is the 
significant fact to be faced that ‘the 
League of Nations, which so many 
enthusiasts hailed as the _ political 
salvation of mankind, perished almost 
unnoticed after a precarious existence 
of 20 years, while the three-centuries- 
old Empire which it seemed about to 
supersede lived on to save the world 
from yet another tyranny.”’ 

This virtue which permits the 
Empire to survive so many shocks 
derives largely, Lord Elton points 
out from its having grown. It is not 
a thing which anyone set out con- 
sciously to acquire. The author points 
out how, again and again, British 
statesmen resisted the growth of the 
Empire. They refused to permit the 
inc rporation of areas that wanted to 
come in; they were actuated by any- 
thirz but a formulated desire to see 
the Union Jack waving over territory 
on which the sun never sets. 

So the Empire grew, and had the 
till 


strong virtue of growing things, 

187). This is a sharp dividing date in 
Lor! Elton’s survey. Thereafter, he 
say>, empires began not to grow but 
to be manufactured, and the British 
Empire itself, under the tutelage of 
mentors like Seeley and_ Froude, 


became more self-conscious. 


EMPIRE AND IMPERIALISM 


Lord Elton distinguishes between 
empire and imperialism. This latter 
word which sets so many bulls pawing 
the ground as though it were a red 
rag, ‘in its familiar modern sense was 
coined to describe the aggressive self- 
conscious phase which lasted from 
187 to 1914. The British must take 
their share of blame for what was to 
come; for they could hardly compete 
with the acquisitive without growing 
acquisitive themselves, and in becom- 
ing self-conscious the Empire would 
sometimes be in danger of becoming 
vainglorious too.”’ 

But the fruitful root of the whole 
matter, as Lord Elton sees it, is deep 
in the earlier phase whose inspiration 
still has potency. ‘“‘If there is to be 
any future for freedom in the age to 
come,’’ he says, ‘‘it seems certain that, 
as pattern, or even, it may be, as 
nucleus, of the world organisation of 
the future, there will be a vital role 
to be played by the one world com- 
munity in existence which discovered 
and spread abroad the art of self- 
government, and has already estab- 
lished permanent peace among a 
quarter of mankind.”’ 

THE POLTERGEIST 


It is consoling to be assured by 
an expert that, even as we have the 
best empire, so we have the finest 


poltergeists, who, moreover, are be- 
coming more numerous. Our expert 


in this matter is Mr. Harry Price, and 
the book in which he proudly displays 
the prowess of our native poltergeists 
\s Poltergeist over England (Country 


Life, 18s.). Helping his story out with 
many photographs and with fine 


drawings by John Hookham, he gives 
us an enormous amount of evidence 
concerning these ‘invisible, intan- 
sible, malicious and noisy entities.” 

Entity” is as far as Mr. Price 
will go in defining a poltergeist. It 
‘Snot a ghost in the sense in which 
a ghost is the returned spirit of a 
being once human. It is a malicious 
Something that delights in kicking up 
ashindy, displacing furniture, hurling 
things through the air, causing matter 
‘0 pass through matter, setting fire 
0 things, and behaving (with an 
infortunately greater power) rather 
ike war-bred “juvenile delinquents.” 
\Vhen you are merely fold about 
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poltcrgeists, you are inclined to smile 
at the crcdulity of the human mind; 
but when you have examined the 
evidence for them (cspecially when it 


is presented by a mind essentially 
sceptical, like Mr. Price’s) you will 
admit, or so I think, that the case for 


their existence and malicious activity 
is greater than for any other sort of 
supranatural phenomenon. 

Here you have sct out by a man 
who has made it a life’s study, the 
evidence in all the most famous English 
“hauntings’’ and in many that are 
not so famous. It is a book that raises 
fascinating points of interest. Here 
is one: To what source of power, in 
performing feats of extraordinary 
strength, have these entities access? 
I have been wondering this week 
whether they know more than we do 
about atomic energy. 


= 
BIG BUSINESS AND FARMING 


OMEWHERE On the “face of the 

earth, at all times since man began 
to organise his life upon it, there must 
have been examples of successful 
valley cultivations, of dust-bowl ex- 
ploitations, of opulent civilisations 
established in fat and fertile deltas, 
and of forced nomadism among those 
who would very much sooner stay 
where they had just managed to wrest 
a holding from Nature and begun to 
call it ““home.”’ The story told in John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath which, 


some years ago, caused a stir among 
the thinking American public, was 


concerned with a bad phase of forced 
nomadism and commercial exploita- 
tion in the Middle and Far West. It 
has since been authenticated and veri- 
fied by the La Follette Committee, and 
that Committee’s enquiries, as de- 
scribed by Carey McWilliams and con- 
densed by Jorian Jenks—lI/l Fares 
the Land (Faber, 12s. 6d.)—make tragic 
and disturbing reading for a citizen 
of any country. Commercial exploita- 
tion of the type described is a horrible 
thing; according to Mr. McWilliams, 
it is now rife in all parts of the States 
where operational or market conditions 
make it easy to submerge small family 
farms in larger units. The story 
carries on its sleeve its warning to 
other countries of dangers threatened 
by agricultural Big Business. Large- 
scale mechanised farming is never likely 
to grow fat on similar exploitation in 
this country—where, indeed, its limit- 
ations, both in production and profits, 
are everywhere proclaimed by a grow- 
ing chorus of technicians and mana- 
gerial experts. All the same, the story 
has a disquieting fascination. W. E. B. 


N Bernard Fergusson’s Lowland 
Soldiey (Collins, 5s.), there is an 
occasional reminder of Violet Jacob’s 
poetry—and what Scottish poet could 
ask more than that, since Violet Jacob 
is probably next in succession to 
Burns himself? The poem called 
Tinkleys for instance, with its 
ending : 
Then look you for the tinkler’s cart; 
and haggling over things in it, 
If you should see a cooking pot or 
stumble on a stew, 
Yet be not overmuch surprised to 
find a pair of wings in it 
That fluttered in your doo’cote once 
when they belonged to you. 


The Tryst is another poem with 
that same affinity, and so is Old 
Woman’s Song. There are also a 


number of poems in straight English, 
but these, for the most part, lack the 
salty flavour of the others. Yet one 
of them, Return to Burma _ wants 
nothing of the power that grips the 
heart : 


O comrades whom we left un- 
sepulchred, 
O comrades whom we laid in shallow 


graves . 

Where once you u stumbled with your 
monstrous packs, 

It flows, the tide that liberates the 
slaves. Vi... F. 
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HUMBER 


The Choice of the Experienced Motorist 


It was exceptional engineering in the Humber that, made 
this car an outstanding success on war service. 
arduous 


Humber medels—unicue 


To be available against 
Full particulars from your Humber dealer 
HUMBER LTD.. 
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Yes, one of these days you will 
be free to do the things you 
want—free to buy again as many 
o1 the things you know to be 
the “best — ZUG Upper Leather, 





—~ 
THE HOTEL SAYS 


THEYLL TAKE US 
ANYTIME AND FOR 
AS LONG AS WE 
WISH TO STAY! 











pn 


for instance, that enduring Aristocrat 


of { Leathers which never loses its fine _appearance fand _pliability. 






Ww. & J. 


MARTIN 


Tock hu the 
OVAL label 


LEATHER 


We manufacture ZUG 
but do not make foot- 
wear. Supplies are 
limited at present, but 
in case of difficulty, write 
to us for name of the 
nearest stockist. 


GLASGOW 


UPPE 






Tanners 





Pastel shirts from Morley 
inthin wool have scalloped 
yokes, turndown, stiffened 
collars, long or short 
sleeves, are made in a 
large range of colours. 


STUDIO BUCKLEY 


(Below) 

Jaeger’s foursome in beige 
and crottal brown 
herring-bone tweed—the 
beige jacket a fitted car- 
digan, the brown jacket 
hanging straight to the 
hip and collarless. The 
skirts can be worn with 
either. 
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HE tweeds of this Autumn and Winter divid 
into two quite distinct categories. There ar 
the rough homespuns which make workmat 
like, plain tailor-mades and coats and thei 
are, also, a number of lighter-weight, smooth-surface 
tweeds which are used in small herring-bone and dic: 
check patterns for some elegant cardigan suits an 
tunic suits. The cardigan suits take the place of tl 
town coat-frock. The tunic dresses often have to 
cut like sports shirts. Both are neat as a new pin wil 
lots of detail on plackets, pockets, yokes and sleeve 
Jackets, jumpers and cardigans are all lon 
enough to mould the hips and are fitted in neatly' 
the waist with a half-belt at the back like a man 
sports jacket when they are in the thick tweed 
or, in the thinner materials, have a top cut in tw 
on the waistline, are gathered to pouch above th 
waist and tie with a narrow bootlace belt in fro 
The cardigans are often faced with a darkei tol 
of the tweed, and, when the material is one of ti 
new silky-surfaced Saxony tweeds, they button clo 
up to the throat with soft, small rolled revers. Th 
type of tweed suit is something quite new, t! 
fabrics make it sporting, but the cut is that of t! 
most sophisticated type of Paris ‘‘dressmaker ’ st! 
It is shown by Marcus in attractive shades of tobac’ 
brown with an elegant moss crépe blouse underne@! 
with long full sleeves and is dressy enough for 
wedding. But it is neat herring-bone in the colol 
associated with classic tweeds, and with a pl 
hand-knitted sweater, it can be worn with eq! 
success in the country. 
Dorville are showing these tunic and jump 
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WOLSEY MODEL TWO-PIECE in delightful 
Chinese colourings — Sung green, Khansu red, 
Honan yellow, Kaolin beige, Chinese ink, Melling 


blue and Kiangsee brown. 
Sizes 38” to 42” hips. 17 coupons £10-10-1 1 


Please give second choice of colour 


The great day will dawn when 
there will be once more unlimited 
supplies of unrestricted styles in 
Gor-ray skirts. Till then and 
afterwards a Gor-ray is always 

g. des'6" smart for work or play. In stock 
at the best shops everywhere — 
look for the label 


BON MARCHE 


GEURCH: ST « LEVERP OO 
STILLITZ, ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA Se 
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suits in dress-weight tweeds with a 
silky handle in two shades of grey 
or warm brown. The brown with 
a long moulded tunic, gathered 
sleeves like a shirt, is made with 
a three-button placket in front like 
an old-fashioned sweater, and with 
its long lines and nipped-in waist 
it marks a radical change from the 
streamlined shirtwaist frock. The 
grey suit has a_ slightly shorter 
jumper top with plain three-quarter 
sleeves and a double-breasted button 
effect in front. These suits, plain 
though they are, incorporate a mass 
of subtle details—tiny gathers set 
in below the shallow yokes both 
back and front that break the 
straight lines, godets and gussets 
set in to soften the silhouette, 
double seaming and facing. 


j tae black afternoon dresses in the Marcus collection 

also show considerable change of line. They are softer 
looking altogether and this is achieved, not so much by the 
dolman armholes and draped effects of last year, as by the limp 
folds in the fronts of the dresses and the long full sleeves. One of 
the most sophisticated of them all in soot black marocain has a 
neckband with turndown collar on top, rather Edwardian in feeling. 
The front is knife-pleated with the pleats released to hang in long 
limp folds in the skirt. Sleeves are long, full and gathered to a 
tight waistband. Another black dress, a mixture of corded silk 
and fine facecloth, has a bolero effect to the bodice, a high, plain 
round neckline, a sharply defined waist and a large bow of corded 
silk which can be tied in front on the plain, closely-fitting waistline 
or under the bolero at the back. Narrow four-inch diagonal bands 
of taffeta are inlet all over the front of a tubular black marocain 
frock which has a high, round neckline. Jersey, flecked like a 


Satchel bag in tan hide from Jenners of Edinburgh 
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tweed, a woollen tur which this 
house is also justly famous, is being 
made up into tailored frocks and 
matching jackets, the dresses with 
narrow leather belts and big, flapped 
pockets, the jackets semi-fitting and 
longish. The jersey is made in two 
greys, two browns, or lavender ond 
tobacco brown. 


WENT from this collection, alwi ys 
one of the most contemporary 
in feeling of any in London, to 
the costumes Matilda Etches 
made from Oliver Messel’s desi; 
for The Rivals. The billowing si'ks 
were scattered round the studio like 
giant poppies; the huge snow-white 
mob caps and filmy aprons were 
similar in line to the modern collec- 
tions. The silks have immeiise 
skirts pleated into tight bodices 
with low square necklines. Miss Etches showed how a rustling 
Nattier blue silk was contrived from two old dresses turned out of 
the store cupboard of a country house, with the innumerable joins 
hidden away in the folds and panniers. The silk looked as fresh as 
when it was woven over a hundred years ago. A lovely dove grey 
silk dress with its front of deeper grey ruched tulle had a tiny white 
tulle apron starred with appliquéd white daisies cut out from an 
old Swiss muslin frock. The blue dress is looped up and the under- 
skirt hand-painted in scrolls of flowers to look like a Georgian chintz. 
Mr. Messel has painted a deep border for the petticoat of a saffron 
silk, the underskirt is the colour of clotted cream and the flower 
painted in gay blues and pinks with a green latticed border. A 
maroon dress has enchanting full white net cuffs, set in just below 
the elbows of the tight sleeves, rather like a present-day nurse's, 
latticed with narrow cherry and white ribbons—a charming idea 
that could be copied on a dinner frock. P. JoycE REYNOLDs 
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Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 9, Lady with the feline head who sometimes goes 
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(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. x16, CounTRY LIFE, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, September 20, 1945. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 815. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of September 7, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Disembarked; 9, Event; 10, Retainers; 11, Ouse; 12, 
Shade; 13, Emma; 16, Teeth; 17, Laical; 19, Crafts; 20, Arson; 22, 
Road; 23, Broad; 24, Went; 27, Ship canal; 28, Sambo; 29, Conjectured. 
DOWN.—1, Deemster; 2, Site; 3, Marshal of France; 4, A Study in 
Scarlet; 5, Kris; 6, Dreams; 7, Dew on the grass; 8, Assassination; 14, 
Shark; 15, Hagar; 18, Esteemed; 21, Maniac; 25, Scan; 26, Iser. 


on wheels (9) 
. Tag (5) 
. A wash for Phoebus? (7) 


2. It is in a mixed green and may be arranged 


as a whole number (7) 


13. Colour found among the credulous (3) 
4. ‘‘I vow to thee, my —— 


the service of my love.” 
—A.C. Spring-Rice (7) 
. How these fairies press it (7) 
. Hero was heroine to him (7) 


2. Amends (7) 


. Lamb’s mother (3) 


25. What only Bluebeard’s last wife got the 


chance to be (7) 
. Certainly not the villain of the piece (4, 3) 
. Ogre (5) 
A short commentator (9) 
. Just rows and rows of headless cranks (5 


2. Portrait of a Man with Red Hair at the sea- 


side? (5, 4) 


DOWN. 
. Birds closely connected with the crow (5 
. Frequently referring to 10? (5) 
. Vera arrives in October (7) 


4. A Celtic folk (7) 


—— of the morn.” | 


—Lycidas (7) 


. ‘Under the opening 


. The farmer finds it very moving (7) 


. First cousin to 1 across (9) 

. They wear no rose-coloured spectacles (9 

. Refreshing, but to pour it may only nean 
discouragement (4, 5) 


5. How the swing-boats go at the fair (2, ©, 4) 
3. The Lady of Shalott looked on these field- (3) 


. Mysterious and imaginative he was (3) 

. Loiters, perhaps on account of the chatty »ird 
ahead (7) 

. Diminishes (7) 


22. I’m green from following the prescriptior (7) 
3. Tom usually takes the lead in such absur lity 


. Cracker wisecrack (5) 


28. The courage of Verne (5) 





The winner of Crossword No. 814 ‘is 
Mrs. R. Metcalfe-Gibson, 
Gap, Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire. 
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